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Available Now For Your Fall Classes..... 


EDUCATION 
FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


An Introduction to American Education 


EDWARD J. POWER 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Detroit 
415 pages, $5.75 


The first volume in the distinctive new 


McGRAW-HILL CATHOLIC SERIES IN EDUCATION 


Under the consulting editorship of—Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, 


Department of Education, University of Notre Dame 


This outstanding introductory education text surveys the 
history, philosophy, and organization of American public 
and private schools, and includes material on Catholic schools 
and colleges not found in other introductory texts. 


The book begins with a general discussion of the meaning 
of democracy and education. It then discusses the distinctive 
features of education in the U. S., explaining organization 
and administration on local, state, and federal levels of 
government. Three separate chapters treat elementary, 
secondary, and higher education, evaluating the functions 
of the curriculum and guidance and the contribution of each 
to the educational program. The final chapters deal with 
special problems and issues in education today, including the 
education of the gifted, superior, and slow-learning child; 
religion in American education; and relevant decisions of 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 


An Instructor’s Manual is available free to teachers using 
the text. 








Send for a copy on approval 


MeGraw Sédl 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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BOOKS that make NEWS 


ss A NEW college text in theology! 


574 CHRIST 
580 AND HIS SACRAMENTS 


584 Donlan—Cunningham—Rock 





588 Fourth volume of the remarkably successful series, 
THEOLOGY: A Basic Synthesis for the College, this 
book covers the Incarnation, the Redemption, the 
sacraments of the Church, and includes special ; 
chapters on Mary, the Mother of God, and the THE sue 
Church considered from the dogmatic point of alala n 
view, the Mystical Body of Christ. Following the 
} phe yo of ~— marshalling the revealed Ee R | O ee y 
evidence from Sacred Scripture, Apostolic Tradition 
and the definitions of the haweh, it explores the P R ES = 
— | truths of faith scientifically (theologically) in a man- 
ner calculated to seize and maintain the interest of 
the college student and give him a permanent grasp 
on the mysteries of Christianity. Historical studies, 
H, i outlines, definitions, graphs, bibhogrenhies are ad- 
ditional pedagogical aids. 
Other volumes in the same series: God and His 
Creation, first volume of the basic series (xx -- 516 
yp.: $4.95); Toward Marriage in Christ, a sub- 
: sidiary text (xvi ++ 199 pp.: $1.50). And more to 
come! 


xx + 620 pp. $4.95 ready Sept. 15 
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A unique high school text! 


THE ARTS 


OF LEARNING AND COMMUNICATION 
Benedict M. Ashley, O.P. 


For all progressively minded Catholic high schools, 
a much needed companion text for the four-year 
> course, a complete analysis of all of the liberal arts. 
THE ee This book successfully implements at the high school 
Ann n level the long-felt need to return to the classical 
and basic and traditional sources of Christian edu- 
P a | O gE y cation, “ wea and quadrivium. Designed both 
z: for teachers and for students, the ancient subjects 
PRESS are here presented in bright modern apparel, in 
simple but lively style, and with a wealth of examples 
and illustrations to give point and meaning to the 
analyses of the various me rth At the end of each 
chapter a series of suggestions for the teacher 
shows how this necessary study of educational 
foundations can be incorporated into existing 
courses and integrated with other studies in the 
present curriculum. 
Also of great practical use as a review course for 
= the first year of college. 
- xvi + 599 pp. $3.45 ready Sept. 15 
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STILL 


ON OUR 50TH 


That is all it costs a student in your class- 
room to have his or her name embossed 
on a stencil plate for a personal subscrip- 
tion to AMERICA—a subscription that will 
be mailed to the student’s home or school 
as personal mail. And that is all it costs 
to have AMerica come in bulk to your 
classroom—2 cents a school day or ten 
cents per copy per school week. Briefly 
students pay only half the published 
weekly 20-cent cost of AMERICA. 

The latest exploits of a favorite comic 
strip or the latest newsflash on sports 
may interest them. Fine. What other in- 
terests have they? What else do your 
students read? Secular magazines? Some 
do. What do they read to become better 
informed graduates of a Catholic school? 
Do they know of or ever read AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review, 
edited and published by Jesuit priests 
of the United States? 
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ANNIVERSARY 


Why read America? If they read it they 
will get a Catholic viewpoint on many 
a vital controversy—on religion, educa- 
tion, economics, social welfare, human 
rights, on labor, government, manage- 
ment, and the UN, Europe, Soviet Rus- 
sia, the Middle East, Far East, Africa 
and Latin America. 

A powerful, dependable, courageous in- 
stitution like America, one fully dedi- 
cated to awaken, stimulate and strength- 
en the ideals of religion, scholarship and 
citizenship should have a place of honor 
in a Catholic student’s reading experi- 
ence. AMERICA speaks unafraid and free- 
ly to a generation engulfed almost of 
necessity in the complex cares of life. 
America has done just that for fifty years 
and it does so today because readers 
need advice, encouragement and leader- 
ship in thinking as Catholics. Your stu- 
dents also need these! 


Student Division e AMERICA e 70 East 45th Street e New York 17, N. Y. 


Rates valid for students only 


OO 17 weeks — $1.75 Name ...... 
(— 34 weeks — $3.50 Street... 65. 
CO 52 weeks — $5.25 ae 


C Bulk .. copies for .. weeks 


(10 cents per weekly copy ) School ..... 


Please enter order checked 
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Correspondence 





Attitude toward Jews 


Eprror: Of all the articles I have read in 
AMERICA these past few years about the 
place of Jews in society, the Feature “X” 
(Am. 8/9) really hit home. 

One wonders how many Catholics there 
are whose stand can be expressed by Edna 
Ferber’s summation: “Jews in short are 
people.” 

Let us have more articles like “Fran’s.” 
We sure can use a lot more of his down-to- 
earth talk. FREDERICK A. WEISENFELD 
Bayside, N. Y. 


Friends in Latin America 


Eprror: I have been reading with interest 
Father Culhane’s recent articles on Latin 
America. I particularly enjoyed his latest 
one, “Making Friends in Latin America” 
(Am. 8/23). 

It is disturbing that North Americans 
have such a blind spot regarding the his- 
tory, culture and problems of their friendly 
and pleasant neighbors to the South. This 
is particularly inexcusable on the part of 
American Catholics. There is such pitifully 
little Latin American news in our Catholic 
press. 

Thus, it is refreshing to have a magazine 
like America devote considerable space to 
Latin America. Let us hope that the 
Catholic press in general will become alert 
to the need for much information about life 
South of the border. Fr. Culhane’s recom- 
mendations are not only feasible, but highly 
advisable. If only some way we could prod 
travel agencies to promote more Latin 
American tours—and not merely to the 
wealthier cities! There is a growing aware- 
ness of the need to bring the Spanish lan- 
guage and Latin American history and 
geography more into our grade schools, 
high schools and colleges—and especially 
into our seminaries. 

(Mscr.) ANTHONY P, WAGENER 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Eprtor: One cannot cover every fact in a 
brief article. But it is regrettable that Fr. 
Culhane did not mention a pioneer Cath- 
olic effort which for 17 years has vigorously 
promoted closer relations between the 
Catholics of the United States and Latin 
America. This was recently described by 
the body representing the 400 bishops of 
the Latin American Bishops Council 
(CELAM), in a unanimous resolution, as 
giving “invaluable service” and meriting 
the support of all the bishops. 


America 
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I refer to Noticias Catolicas, world-wide 
news service adapted, in Spanish and 
Portuguese, from the U. S. Bishops’ NCWC 
News Service and now serving press units 
and radio stations in all of the Latin 
American countries, reaching, it is esti- 
mated, as many as 30 million persons each 
week, through more than 200 outlets. 

Noticias, covering the world, particularly 
conveys to Catholics in Latin America news 
of the activities of U. S. Catholics, while at 
the same time pouring into the U. S. Cath- 
olic press the news of the Church in Latin 
America, its problems, its trials and its 
triumphs. 

Moreover, Noticias Catolicas has, among 
other things, done the following toward 
making friends in Latin America: brought 
eight Latin American Catholic journalists 
to the U. S. as workers on its Washington 
staff; brought seven of its Latin American 
correspondents to Washington on study 
trips; sent its editors on extensive Latin 
American tours of consultation, reporting, 
observation and the organizing of corre- 
spondents, on half a dozen occasions, one 
of which lasted seven months and another 
six; sent its own editor to participate last 
year in Catholic Press Congresses in Bogota 
and Mexico City, where Latin American 
editors from more than a dozen countries 
met; held seminars organized by its editor 
in two Latin American capitals, with 
attendance from many countries. 

Father Culhane noted four priest-editors 
as recently visiting in Latin America. 
Through Noticias, the impressions and 
experiences of all four, and in particular 
the splendid article by Father Culhane 
himself on Colombia, were promptly sent 
to the U. S. Catholic press and also to the 
press in Latin America. 

FRANK A. HALL 
Press Dept., NCWC Director 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor: They say that “the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach.” This I know 
is true of the friendships which Catholic 
Relief Services-NCWC has engendered 
through its relief programs in Latin Amer- 
ica. Over the years, CRS-NCWC has pro- 
vided, on behalf of American Catholics, 
more than $100,000,000 in food, clothing 
and medicines and other needed items for 
our neighbors to the south. Though our 
Latin American brethren may not fully 
understand us (and I know from personal 
visits that I do not always understand 
them), I do know that they are grateful 

(Continued on next page) 
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BREAKTHROUGH 
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STUDENT 
EDITION 
OF 
THE COMPLETE 


KNOX BIBLE 


Unique: 


The only one-volume edition of 
the complete Catholic Bible in 
modern English. 


Inexpensive: 


Specially priced at $4.00. 20%, 
discount on all orders. Minimium 
initial order: 25 copies. 


Practical: 


Hard cover, large type, pro- 
nouncing dictionary of proper 
names, copious footnotes on text 
and interpretation. Four Maps. 


Please send in orders on letter- 
head of your school or institute. 


STILL AVAILABLE 


The Popular Pocket Editions 
of the 


NEW TESTAMENT 
The Knox Translation 


Cloth $2.00 
Leatherette $1.50 


Write for a free catalog of 
other Sheed & Ward titles. 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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POPE PIUS XII and 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


edited by Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans 


As the Supreme Teacher in the Supreme Chair, the Holy 
Father has set down and underscored certain aspects of 
education that Catholic teachers cannot ignore if they 
wish to become true educators of souls and not mere 
instructors. These twenty-one addresses chosen from 
eighty that Pope Pius XII has delivered on the subject 
of education cover a wide field and show the Holy 
Father’s concern for true Christian education ‘in all 
branches of learning. Price $1.00 


THE INNER LIFE OF WORSHIP 


by Chas. M. Magsam, M.M. 


Man’s first duty as a creature is to worship God. As a 
Catholic he is privileged to know exactly how God 
wishes man to worship Him. Father Magsam’s explana- 
tion of the inner workings of Worship is an enthusiastic 
presentation of what the live Catholic receives and gives 
back to God through the Mass and the Sacraments. 
Price $4.50 


From your bookstore or from 


Grail Publications room one 
SAINT MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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(Correspondence Continued from p. 563) 
and that they know why we are helping 
them. We have indeed established many 
friendships through charity. 

Where Caritas was established, we have 
helped our friends in Latin America 
strengthen their own organization. Where 
an established distribution agency did not 
exist, our material aid has helped them to 
organize such an agency. There is a Caritas 


| or at least its counterpart in all save two of 


the Latin American countries. A dozen 
Americans represent CRS-NCWC in Latin 
America and several hundred native per- 
sonnel assist them. 

On an inspection trip I recently made 
through Latin America, I noted that these 
delegates not only act as good liaison be- 
tween native and foreign clergy but are 


| also able to introduce practical and efficient 


procedures in the distribution of the 
Church’s charity. In the beginning, our 


| representatives faced the normal resistance 


to outsiders who came to watch the distri- 
bution of North American gifts. However, 
with time, patience and diplomacy they 
soon were accepted. Now, as soon as we 
talk of transferring personnel, bishops and 
priests besiege us for a quick replacement. 

We have developed friendship through 
charity, and we use the word in its theo- 
logical sense. While government aid has 
been endeavoring to improve conditions in 
under-developed areas—and has been suc- 
ceeding —a voluntary agency of charity 
like ours has been carrying on extensive 
people-to-people, immediate-impact pro- 
grams. We have been feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked and nursing the sick. I 
have seen the impact of our efforts. 

I am convinced—and in this I am con- 
firmed by many of our U. S. Governmental 
officials—that CRS-NCWC is making real 
friends in Latin America. 

(Mscr.) ALoystus J. WycisLo 
Assistant Executive Director 
Catholic Relief Services—NCWC 
New York, N. Y. 


Active Laity 


| Eprror: The points made in your Comment 
| “Life for City Parishes” (Am. 8/2) are 
| excellent. Certainly the catechetical apos- 


tolate, census work, teaching and record 
keeping are not to be underestimated in 
the development of a sense of community 
in the parish. Such a sense can never be 
truly developed until laymen can _partici- 
pate in major parish activities. 

By way of personal instance, I am a 
trained social worker. Could not my train- 
ing and that of my professional colleagues 
be utilized, perhaps, in assisting the priest 
in premarital instructions? Again, would 
not the parochial school be the best place 

(Continued on p. 612) 
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Current Comment 





Rising Tide of Pupils 


September is the season when one- 
quarter of our U. S. population suffers 
a major change of occupation. Moppets 
by the millions crawl out of mother’s 
hair and begin to infest the woodwork 
of the little red schoolhouse. Bachelors 
by the thousands give up summer jobs 
or vacations, and begin to sweat out 
masterships and doctorates. Education, 
the major social effort of the commun- 
ity, starts its annual assault on the bas- 
tions of ignorance, an endless war that 
currently absorbs about $20 billion a 
year. 

Education is Big Business, and Cath- 
olic education today is very much in 
the Big Time. Fifty years ago Catholic 
education was a buyer’s market: the 
hierarchy and the pastors begged the 
laity to support and utilize our strug- 
gling school system. Now it is a seller’s 
market: the Church strains every sinew 
to meet the increasing demand for a 
Catholic education at every level. 

This fall, for the first time, the num- 
ber of students in our Catholic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, colleges 
and universities will perhaps top five 
million. Official figures for 1958 show 
that in the last decade Catholic elemen- 
tary school registration leaped almost 
70 per cent; enrolment in our secondary 
schools jumped some 15 per cent, and 
in the colleges and universities, approxi- 
mately 24 per cent. 


. . . Flood Tides Ahead 


The tide of pupils rises higher each 
year. The flood tides still lie ahead. The 
first flood tide will begin to engulf 
U. S. elementary schools in 1960, when 
children born in 1954 surge into the 
classrooms, That was the first year in 
which more than four million births 
were registered in the nation. A second 
tidal onslaught will come in 1968, when 
these same babies of the boom years 
begin to swamp the high schools. 

Both these waves will strike our 
Catholic school system with greater 
force than the public school system, 
simply because, each year, a larger per- 
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centage of the Catholic population 
seeks a Catholic education at every 
level. 

If Catholic educational efforts in the 
past have been enormous, the future 
permits no relaxation of exertion. The 
task of providing competent personnel, 
elevating teacher salaries and furnishing 
adequate facilities for instruction will 
demand the unremitting sacrifices of all 
who have erected the Catholic educa- 
tional structure under a heavy system 
of double taxation. 

Public education is certain to en- 
joy ever bigger budgets in the years to 
come. Catholic resources must be found 
to meet the competitive challenge, or 


Catholic education will run the risk of - 


being priced out of sight. 


No Conniving with Sin 


Shattered a fortnight ago in the beau- 
tiful Poconos were whatever hopes 
“Jimmy” Hoffa had of splitting the AFL- 
CIO high command over the issue of 
the ousted Teamsters. At its midsummer 
meeting, held again at the Garment 
Workers’ Pennsylvania resort, “Unity 
House,” the federation’s executive coun- 
cil overwhelmingly backed President 
George Meany’s demand that affiliates 
terminate all pacts of cooperation with 
the Teamsters. Only Joseph Curran of 
the Maritime Workers cast a negative 
vote. 

Mr. Meany’s demand was in accord 
with the AFL-CIO Constitution, which 
requires affiliates to break off fraternal 
relations with expelled unions. Since 
compliance with this provision in the 
Teamster case has been somewhat lax 
up till now, Hoffa had reason to sus- 
pect that expediency might triumph 
over principle. He knows better now. 
So, one hopes, does Mr. Curran. 

Nor was the uncompromising stand on 
the Teamsters the only evidence of the 
AFL-CIO’s persevering intent to impose 
its new codes of ethical practices with- 
out fear or favor. Two unions recently 
stigmatized by the McClellan commit- 
tee as guilty of assorted shady practices 
—the Hotel and Restaurant Workers and 
the Butcher Workers—were told to re- 
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port in the fall on their efforts to cor- 
rect abuses. Another union, the Operat- 
ing Engineers, was directed to remove 
William De Koning Jr. as head of Local 
138 on Long Island and otherwise clean 
house or face formal charges of corrup- 
tion. A fourth union, the smelly Jewelry 
Workers, was scheduled for a full-scale 
investigation. Of still greater moment, 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, president of the 
Carpenters, was commanded to appear 
before the council next November and 
account personally for corruption in his 
big 800,000-member union. These blows 
for decency left even some of the con- 
servative press applauding. 


From Injury to Insult 


At first, segregationists in responsible 
positions tried hard to maintain at 
least the appearance of fairness. They 
made much of statistics; they liberally 
quoted such Negro champions of the 
past as Abraham Lincoln and Booker 
T. Washington. And even after it be- 
came clear that purely defensive tac- 
tics were doomed to failure, they con- 
tinued to pose as the real defenders of 
the Negro, who, they argued, was bet- 
ter off under the status quo. 

Lately, though, the mask of respec- 
tability has been dropped. Soon after 
a Federal court in Louisiana ordered 
immediate compliance with the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling on desegregating 
intracity transportation, the lawmakers 
at Baton Rouge went into a quick hud- 
dle. Before long they improvised just 
the trick play needed to rout the Su- 
preme Court. Legislation was enacted 
permitting the first person who sat in a 
double seat on a bus or street car to 
decide if a person of another race might 
use the vacant seat. 

Gov. Earl Long sensibly vetoed the 
measure because he thought it would 
“do more harm than good.” Had he 
let the matter drop at that point, we 
could all have cheered. But the Chief 
Executive of Louisiana knows a political 
boobytrap when he sees one. Even at 
this late date it’s dangerous to leave 
the impression that one considers Ne- 
groes equal to whites. 

So Mr. Long attached to his veto 
message a letter received from Dr. Em- 
mett Erwin, chairman of the New Or- 
leans Citizens Council. Since the Fed- 
eral court order was handed down, de- 
clared Dr. Erwin, about 85 per cent of 
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the city’s bus passengers have been 
Negroes. The bill in question must be 
killed, he said, or else white riders 
would frequently be put in the position 
of asking a Negro’s permission to oc- 
cupy a bus seat. The Governor clearly 
used this reasoning to support his non 
placet. 


.. . Yet Not by Laws Alone 


Lest non-Southerners be inclined to 
expand their chests and thank God they 
are not like the rest of Americans, a 
footnote is called for. Some real-estate 
operators in New York City are charged 
with violating the State’s Fair Housing 
Practices Law. During the first three 
months since the prohibition against dis- 
crimination in private rental housing 
took effect, 70 complaints have been re- 
ceived by the Commission on Inter- 
group Relations, the agency that ad- 
ministers the statute for the Big City. 

Of the total number of complaints, 
58 claimed race or color as the basis 
for discriminatory procedures. Usually 
the excuse was given that the desired 
unit had already been rented, when 
there were solid grounds for believing 
otherwise. Several rental agents, how- 
ever, made openly discriminatory state- 
ments. Applications were either rejected 
or not processed; returns of deposits 
were sometimes unaccompanied even 
by specious reasons; services were 
withheld and leases canceled arbitrarily. 

All of which merely sets in boldface 
type what everyone has suspected all 
along: not by man-made laws alone will 
the race problem be solved. Until white 
Americans realize that integration is as 
much for their good as for the good of 
other races, the seeds of discrimination 
will continue to effloresce. 


A Catholic President? 


In the heat of the struggle in New 
York for the prized Democratic nomina- 
tion for the U. S. Senate, Columnist Jo- 
seph Alsop, crystal-gazing in the Aug. 24 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, prognosticated 
that former Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Murray would get the 
nod; if he didn’t, then it would go to 
New York’s District Attorney Frank 
Hogan. The reason: both are Roman 
Catholics and the Democrats desper- 
ately need to corral the Catholic voter 
who has been slipping alarmingly into 
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the Republican fold. (Mr. Hogan got 
the nod after a spirited fight.) 

This reasoning led Mr. Alsop to a 
further speculation. Does Massachu- 
sett’s Sen. John F. Kennedy have a 
chance to be his party’s nominee for 
President and, having got it, does he 
stand a ghost of a chance to be elected? 
Mr. Alsop has polled a number of ex- 
perts, he says, and is impelled to this 
conclusion: “the same religious affilia- 
tion which so handicapped Al Smith 
will be a positive advantage to Jack 
Kennedy.” 

There are three reasons for this. First, 
“the country is still ashamed of the 
campaign of prejudice that was waged 
against Smith.” Second, “the Protestant 
American view of the Catholic Church 
has greatly changed in the last three 
decades . . . . The Catholic Church is 
now recognized as a conservative politi- 
cal force.” Last, the “troops” that rallied 
to defeat Al Smith (prohibitionists and 
others) “have all but vanished from the 
American scene.” 

If Mr. Alsop is right, some progress 
has been made, no matter how taut 
Protestant-Catholic tensions seem at the 
moment. The point to remember in all 
this is that the well-being of the Church 
does not depend on whether or not a 
Catholic ever becomes President; the 
well-being of the country does depend 
on whether a Catholic has the chance 
Mr. Alsop thinks Mr. Kennedy has. 


Campaign Pledge? 


Before the Argentine elections last 
Feb. 23, Presidential candidate Arturo 
Frondizi readily promised to ratify the 
decree of Dec. 23, 1955, permitting the 
existence of independent universities. 
(Since 1807 the state has stubbornly 
maintained a monopoly in this field.) 
On July 21, however, President Fron- 
dizi seems to have reneged on his com- 
mitment. He told the Cérdoba Meridi- 
ano: “The only university should be the 
state university, representing the com- 
munity and offering ‘popular’ educa- 
tion.” 

Two weeks after Mr. Frondizi’s elec- 
tion, relying on his promise, the 34 
bishops of Argentina announced the 
opening this year of a Catholic univer- 
sity in Buenos Aires. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of Cérdoba has already been 
functioning, hoping for recognition. 

Commenting on President Frondizi’s 
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words, the Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Cérdoba, P. Jorge Camargo, 
S.J., told reporters on July 22: 


It is curious that in the name of 
liberty liberties are curtailed and that 
only a monopoly can provide for the 
free development of our youth’s in- 
telligence. Apparently anything that 
diversifies citizens is bad, and we 
should have one party, one cuisine, 
one garb—and just one big football 
team for all Argentina. 


All Latin Americans will be watching 
the outcome of this struggle. 


Liturgy Today 


In the midst of a secular age, the 19th 
North American Liturgical Week at 
Cincinnati, August 18-21, was a mighty 
affirmation of the central supernatural 
mystery of our redemption. The variety, 
the scope and the richness of its pro- 
gram were a fine tribute to the prayers 
and labor of the National Liturgical 
Conference, which sponsored it. De- 
tailed reports of the Liturgical Week’s 
proceedings will be followed by an im- 
mense number of Catholics, and not 
only in the United States and Canada. 
The liturgical movement in North 
America is but one phase of a revival 
of interest in the Church’s liturgy that 
reaches into the farthest corners of the 
world. Indeed the countries where the 
Church has been only recently estab- 
lished are frequently those which feel 
the keenest need of such a revival. 

Love of the liturgy—which is simply 
the Church in action—is love of the 
Church itself. Said Archbishop Karl J. 
Alter of Cincinnati, under whose patron- 
age the Week was held: 


To make the Liturgical Movement 
succeed and come alive, we need to 
have our Catholic people gain a new 
vision of the Church—of what it real- 
ly is... . [The member of the Church] 
alone is a true cosmopolitan, a citizen 
of the world, a true nobleman made 
such by the grace of God; in very 
truth a son of God through baptism, 
anointed with the Holy Spirit in con- 
firmation, and privileged as God's 
guest to sit at the table of the Lord. 
In the liturgy he exercises his right 
of citizenship; yea, more, he speaks, 
and acts, and sings in accents of 
familiar but solemnly reverent inter- 
course with his Heavenly Father in 
the great and holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 


Much more of such intimate but rever- 
ent participation in the Church’s official 
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worship is a crying need of present-day 
Catholicism. To this end the findings 
of the Liturgical Week will be a most 
powerful aid. 


Quemoy under Guns 


No sooner had tensions relaxed in 
the Arab world than Americans were 
reminded of an unresolved problem in 
the Far East—the existence of two gov- 
ernments each claiming sovereignty 
over the whole of China. On Aug. 21 
the guns on the Communist mainland 
suddenly came to life to give Nation- 
alist-held Quemoy its severest pound- 
ing since the last Red attempt to take 


—- Agreement in 


the island in 1950. Was the bombard- 
ment the prelude to a new try at in- 
vasion? If so, was Taiwan itself the ulti- 
mate objective? 

These questions were of the utmost 
importance to the United States. For 
we are committed to the defense of Tai- 
wan should the Reds attempt to seize 
Chiang Kai-shek’s stronghold. Our in- 
volvement in the defense of Quemoy 
and Matsu, another Nationalist-held 
island 150 miles up the coast, has been 
left to the discretion of the President. 
Should the need for a decision be im- 
minent, it will not be an easy one to 
make. 

Quemoy and Matsu were heavily 





fortified at a time when “liberation” was 
the catchword of U. S. foreign policy. 
Since we are no longer bent on “liberat- 
ing’ the Communist-enslaved world, 
the strategic importance of these islands 
is open to question. Their overriding 
value is as a symbol of Free China’s 
resistance to communism. The Nation- 
alist Government, therefore, will con- 
tinue to regard their defense as a mat- 
ter of life and death for its cause. As 
for U. S. intentions, the veiled warning 
of Secretary Dulles on Aug. 23 was 
no doubt designed to keep the Reds 
guessing. An all-out attack on Quemoy 
might provoke a bigger war than Pei- 
ping, or Moscow, wants. 





the Middle East 











—— FOLLOWING the Middle East crisis with 
passionate interest these past weeks (and 
who has not?) gazed on Aug. 21 headlines with 
stunned surprise. After a two-hour UN caucus, 
delegates from the Arab states had come up with 
a plan to ease Middle East tensions. It was as 
though the patient, having despaired of a cure 
at the hands of the attending physicians, had 
begun groping for a remedy of his own. What is 
more, the nostrum hit upon may work. 

The Arab resolution, passed by the unanimous 
vote of the General Assembly, had the support of 
the eight members of the Arab League, Tunisia 
and Morocco. It called on the members of the 
League to cease interference in each other's in- 
ternal affairs. It requested the UN Secretary 
General to uphold “the purposes and principles 
of the charter in relation to Jordan and Lebanon 

. and thereby facilitate the early withdrawal of 
foreign troops from the two countries.” In plain 
language the resolution meant that the United 
Arab Republic had agreed to turn off the pres- 
sure on Lebanon and cease its attempts to over- 
throw the Government of Jordan’s King Hussein. 
Moreover, it meant that the Arab states were no 
longer insisting on the immediate withdrawal of 
Anglo-American forces from the Middle East. 

As the London Daily Telegraph put it, “the 
imagination boggles at what mysterious ex- 
changes behind closed doors must have preceded 
this strange coming together of sworn enemies.” 
Informed observers credit three diplomats for 
these encouraging developments in the Middle 
East. UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold’s 
Aug. 8 address at the opening session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly furnished the guide-lines for the 
Arab resolution. The clever maneuvering behind 
the scenes of Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, the UAR’s 
Foreign Minister, in all probability acted as a 
catalyst bringing the Arab states together. Our 


roving Ambassador Robert L. Murphy most cer- 
tainly spelled out some unpalatable facts of life 
as he passed through Cairo and other Middle 
East trouble spots earlier in the crisis. 

The violent overthrow of King Hussein, the 
aim of pro-Nasser nationalism, could conceivably 
have brought the Middle East, and therefore the 
world, to the brink of war. For, were the UAR to 
swallow up Jordan, Israel would most certainly 
react to protect her eastern flank. No one knows 
better than the Egyptian leader the capabilities 


of Israel's army. What is more, any outbreak of 


hostilities would not be confined to the area. 

There are, too, certain economic facts of life 
which must prove distasteful to any Middle East 
leader with expansionist dreams. Small as it is in 
territorial extent, Jordan is a huge financial liabil- 
ity. Whoever picks up the tab there must be pre- 
pared to foot bills which come to $100 million 
annually. The UAR is in no position to assume 
such responsibility. 

Do such considerations as these explain the 
attitude of sweet reasonableness which appears 
to have overtaken pro-Nasser elements in the 
Arab world? Is President Nasser himself having 
second thoughts about the advisability of inte- 
grating that world under his aegis? 

Outside of Syria there has been no indication 
that other Middle Eastern leaders advocate in- 
tegration. The new Iraqi Government, for ex- 
ample, has not had to join the UAR to prove its 
own Arabism. If, therefore, the Arab UN resolu- 
tion marks the beginning of a new era of close 
cooperation, rather than enforced conformity to 
Nasserism, among the Arab states, there is hope 
for the Middle East. For, so long as the political 
climate remained poisoned by national rivalries, 
there was no chance for such revolutionary eco- 
nomic-development ideas as those proposed by 
President Eisenhower. VINCENT S. KEARNEY 
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Washington Front 





Reflections on a Recent Congress 


N°*™ to the gentle reader: the above subhead is, 
of course, inaccurate. The 85th Congress will not 
expire until January 7, 1959, and many of its commit- 
tees will be going full blast. But newsmen and news- 
casters speak of it as dead. 

As always, a fascinating study was to watch the 
fluctuating nature of the majorities on each bill. There 
were very few cases where either House or Senate 
divided on party lines. Mostly there were temporary 
alliances between one bloc and another, for or against 
a bill, in both parties: North-South conservatives, for 
instance; also blocs of mining States, of farming States, 
high-tariff people in both parties against freer traders; 
neo-isolationists against internationalists; exporting 
States against domestic producers; Eisenhower's mod- 
ern Republicans plus Northern “liberals” in both parties 
against the now dwindling Old Guard, to coin a phrase. 

Really new was the rise of protectionism in the 
South, traditionally free-trade since 1800, but in keep- 
ing with its new industrialism; this accompanied with 
the pangs of anti-labor-unionism, which the North once 
went through. Also, there was the startling eclipse of 
the once all-powerful farm bloc. It is now faced with 
the big-city group, which rightly or wrongly feels that 
high farm prices mean higher food prices. The proces- 


On All Horizons 


sor, packager and distributor are the real culprits for 
high food prices in the cities, but they are as yet too 
nebulous a target to hit effectively. The advertising 
agencies come in there, too, somewhere. 

In all this welter of conflicting loyalties, the chief 
credit, of course, must go to the extraordinary ability 
and experience of Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (Tex.) and of House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(Tex.) and Rep. John W. McCormack ( Mass.), House 
Leader, for having produced a highly creditable legis- 
lative record. The only real failure was in not curbing 
racketeers’ muscling into labor and the use of undue 
influence on the regulatory agencies. As Marquis Childs, 
a distinguished political analyst in Washington for 
nearly 25 years, said before a Senate committee: “ 
the most flagrant abuse in Washington is the bartering 
of political influence for personal gain.” 

Then there is the inveterate American nonsense of 
looking on it all as a game. Who won? Well, Agriculture 
Secretary Benson kicked a goal from the field(s); two 
brilliant halfbacks named Kennedy and Ives advanced 
the ball for 88 yards; Sam Rayburn made a stubborn 
goal-line stand (for 40 days and 40 nights, no less), 
but then there was a fumble and All-American “Jimmy” 
Hoffa ran for a touchdown. Fullback Eisenhower bulled 
through for three big scores. Poker-player Johnson 
“threw in his stack” on one occasion and won a sizable 
pot, just as Gov. Orval Faubus was trying to beat the 
four-minute mile in a race with the Supreme Court. 
When will we grow up politically and think of issues 


winning? WILFRID PARSONS 


Hawaii on Sept. 3, 1883. Their 75th 
year is being featured, among other 


ways, by a special tabloid section of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Among the 





Marianist Brothers’ works in the islands 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD. A fast grow- 
ing work of mercy is St. Mary’s Resi- 
dential Training School of Clark, La. 
Here religious belonging to the Pious 
Teachers of Our Lady of Sorrows de- 
vote their attention to retarded children. 
Founded in 1954 under the sponsorship 
of the Diocese of Alexandria, the school 
enrols nearly a hundred exceptional 
children from 15 different States. 


B® RELIGIOUS ART. Hand painted 
and etched icons are among the unusual 
Christmas gift suggestions in the new 
catalog issued by the Icon and Book 
Store of the Russian Center (Fordham 
University, Bronx 58, N. Y.). 


pB FREEDOM AND COMMUNISM. 
The testimony of Dr. Charles Wesley 
Lowry on “The Ideology of Freedom 
vs. the Ideology of Communism,” given 
June 5, 1938 before the House Commit- 
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tee on Un-American Activities, is avail- 
able from that committee. Dr. Lowry 
is executive director of the Foundation 
for Religious Action in the Social and 
Civil Order. 


p CPA CONVENTION. Omaha will 
be host to the May, 1959 convention 
of the Catholic Press Association. Rev. 
Robert Duffy, editor of the True Voice 
of Omaha, is local chairman. 


p JAPANESE VISITOR. The Very 
Rev. Francis K. Numazawa, S.V.D., 
president of the Catholic University of 
Nagoya (Nanzan University), is sched- 
uled to lecture in this country during 
September and October. Among his 
topics: “Mythological Contacts between 
East and West.” 


B HAWAIIAN JUBILEE. The first 
group of Marianist Brothers arrived in 
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are Saint Louis High School and Cha- 
minade College. 


BNEW PRESIDENT. Dr. Lewis 
Webster Jones, former president of 
Rutgers University, has been elected to 
head the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. He succeeds Dr. Everett 
Clinchy, who resigned to devote his full 
time as administrative president of the 
World Brotherhood Organization. Dr. 
Clinchy had headed the NCC] since 
its formation in 1928. 


p THIRD BIRTHDAY. The bimonth- 
ly Newsletter of the Edith Stein Guild 
(for Jewish Catholics and friends of 
Jewish Catholics) of New York has just 
celebrated its third anniversary. It now 
goes out to 2,000 subscribers in all 49 
States and on six continents (112-21 
212 St., Queens Village 29, N. Y.). 
R.A.G. 
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EVERAL WEEKS AGO I was sitting in a New York 
CBS television studio waiting to put on kine- 
scope with three collaborators a program for the 
“Lamp unto My Feet” series, which is seen on 
the network on Sundays. In the room behind the 
glass partition another panel-group was already 
recording its program and we had the opportu- 
nity to do some legitimate eavesdropping. 

The panel was discussing “Religious Values in 
the Drama.” Toward the end of their informal 
give-and-take, one of the participants (they were 
all either practicing dramatists or teachers of 
drama ) brought up the question of the medieval 
stage—the mystery and miracle plays. With sin- 
gular unanimity and—it seemed to me—with 
equally singular misinformation, the panelists 
dismissed the entire sweep of the medieval stage 
as having been undramatic, boring and of inter- 
est only to antiquarians. You may indeed have 
heard this program which I listened to as it was 
being “canned.” It went on the air on Sunday, 
August 17, and unless the discussion as I heard 
it was considerably edited, a great many viewers 
in the United States got the impression that 
that’s just about what the medieval stage was— 
good enough perhaps for the yokels of the time 
but of absolutely no interest to us moderns. 


THE BBC TELLS ANOTHER STORY 


By a happy coincidence, a few days after this 
episode, I had the good fortune to hear a mag- 
nificent set of recordings. They were programs 
that had been presented over Britain's BBC. The 
general title of the complete series is “The First 
Stage.” Eleven programs in all trace “the de- 
velopment of the English stage from the 10th to 
the 14th centuries”; of these the first five pro- 
grams are devoted to the mystery plays. 

The five programs are introduced at length by 
an historical tracing of the development of the 
English drama from the famous liturgical trope, 
the Quem Quaeritis, to the full-bloom cycles that 
played all over medieval England. 

Following this introduction, the actual plays 
were presented. The version given by the BBC 
is a mélange: many plays have been quarried, so 
that what we hear is really a composite version. 
The musical score, too, is obviously modern, and 
the language has been somewhat modernized, 
but the medieval flavor is admirably retained. 

I would love to have had sitting beside me as 
I listened to these plays of the 13th and 14th 
centuries the participants in the panel who had 
such slight regard for the medieval stage. These 
500-year-old plays are not, to be sure, drama as 
we know it today—though the roots of the mod- 
ern stage can clearly be discerned in them. But 


“The First Stage” 





that they are still tremendously moving could 
be denied only by one who is insensible to 
beauty of language, sublimity (and simplicity ) 
of concept and the whole dramatic sweep of the 
history of Western civilization. 

The narrator refers in his introduction to the 
“sheer freshness and invention” displayed by the 
unknown authors, and as one listens, for instance, 
to the majestic words and voice of God the 
Father in the “Creation and Fall” section, one 
begins to realize what the appeal of the plays 
was to the audience of those days. It is an appeal 
that, whether or not technically “dramatic,” is 
still potent today. The plays are not all stern 
majesty, either; there is fun and genuine comedy 
in the episode of Noah and his wife’s reluctance 
to leave her “gossips” and get into the ark; there 
is suspense and pathos in the temptation of 
Adam and Eve; there is lovely simplicity in the 
Annunciation and Christmas scenes; there is 
stark tragedy in the episodes of the Passion. 

This really unique listening experience sug- 
gested two thoughts. First of all, admiration for 
the BBC. I doubt that there is a single broad- 
casting company in the United States that would 
have the daring and the ingenuity even to re- 
produce—let alone to initiate—such a program; 
who would sponsor this old stuff, and how would 
it pay? Second, these programs ought to be heard 
by anyone and everyone interested in the drama; 
they ought, above all, to be made somehow 
available to our Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties. These origins of the drama are part of our 
Catholic cultural birthright, yet it is to be feared 
that the vast majority of our Catholic graduates 
leave our hallowed halls with the vague impres- 
sion that English drama started with Shake- 
speare—well, just a little earlier, with Marlowe. 


HINT TO RADIO STATIONS 


Unfortunately, inquiry revealed that these 
magnificent recordings are not available to pri- 
vate individuals. But they can be obtained by 
any radio station, including educational insti- 
tutions that have radio stations. They are avail- 
able until October 18, 1960; they come on 10- or 
12-inch discs at $1.75 each. Negotiations can be 
made through the New York office of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, 630 Fifth Avenue. 

Those in charge of diocesan radio programs 
would, I firmly believe, be doing a great service 
to Catholic culture in this country if they would 
look into the possibility of programing these 
medieval plays. They would in addition be doing 
something toward breaking down the common 
misapprehensions about the Middle Ages. 

Haroitp C. GarDINER 
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Editorials 








The Work of the 85th Congress 


grea THE BEST, and certainly the least controver- 
sial, way to estimate the record of the second ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress is to measure its achievement 
by the yardstick of the President's Address on the State 
of the Union last January. 

In his annual message to Congress, Mr. Eisenhower 
spoke against the background of Soviet successes in 
outer space and the threat these posed to our security. 
The American people had been deeply shocked by the 
beeping of Sputniks I and II, and the joint session of 
House and Senate which assempled on January 9 was 
in a mood to ask sharp and critical questions. Sensing 
this feeling, the President adhered strictly to funda- 
mentals. “There are two tasks confronting us that so 
far outweigh all others,” he said, “that I shall devote 
this year’s message entirely to them.” And so he spoke 
of the need “to insure safety through strength” and “to 
do the constructive work of building a genuine peace.” 

Specifically, the President listed seven items that re- 
quired “prompt action” by Congress. Two of these—an 
accelerated defense effort and reorganization of the de- 
fense establishment—looked to the immediate need of 
assuring our military strength. A third proposal, aid to 
education and scientific research, aimed at assuring 
“intellectual capital” for future defense. Three items— 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
five years, renewal of the mutual-security program and 
scientific cooperation with our allies—were directed 
both to strengthening the free world and to promoting 
world peace. The President’s seventh proposal called 
for reducing or eliminating less essential programs in 
the interest of sound Government finance. 

This is how the 85th Congress measured up to these 
demands. It appropriated more money for defense than 
the President requested. Equally determined to surpass 
the Soviet Union in newer weapons, Congress was more 
insistent than Mr. Eisenhower on maintaining strong 
conventional forces. 


Magna Charta 


| paces their annual custom since 1940, the Aus- 
tralian bishops issued on September 7 (“Social Jus- 
tice Sunday”) a pastoral letter “setting out the moral 
principles that should guide us in grappling with the 
various social evils of our time.” This year’s joint state- 
ment did not, one might think at first sight, deal with 
any of the “big” social problems of the day—commu- 
nism, war, the H-bomb. It dealt with “massacre on the 
roads”: the toll in human lives taken by the automobile. 
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It gave the President a defense reorganization bill 
which, if less revolutionary than he wanted, neverthe- 
less is calculated to reduce waste, dull service rivalries 
and insure greater unity in the Pentagon. 

It approved a four-year extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act and voted $3.3 billion to carry 
on the mutual-security program. It also softened the 
atomic secrets law, thus opening the way to an ex- 
panded exchange of scientific secrets with our allies. 

After a lengthy struggle over the inclusion of a Fed- 
eral scholarship program—which was lost in the House 
—Congress passed a $900-million aid-to-education bill, 
with the money to be spent over a four-year period. 
(This bill, incidentally, does not discriminate against 
private schools. ) 

To some extent Congress disregarded the President's 
advice to save money on domestic programs. This hap- 
pened because a majority in Congress was more ap- 
prehensive about the recession than was the White 
House. (In his message to Congress the President had 
barely alluded to the recession, and then in somewhat 
complacent terms.) Even so, the prospective $10-billion 
deficit for fiscal 1959 is due more to a decline in revenue 
stemming from the recession than to higher spending. 

As will be seen from this summary, Congress gave 
Mr. Eisenhower substantially all he asked for. Indeed, 
av his press conference on August 6, the President could 
answer a question about his program on the Hill by 
saying: “All in all, there seems to be a pretty good rec- 
ord of accomplishment.” And that was before final and 
favorable action on several key measures, including re- 
ciprocal trade, mutual security and aid to education. 

Last week a leading business review called the sec- 
ond session of the 85th Congress “one of the most pro- 
ductive in modern history.” Even if such praise is ex- 
cessive, Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn and Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson are obviously en- 
titled to take a bow. 


for Road Safety 


But as one reads this superbly clear and sobering 
statement, one begins to see as never before that this 
“massacre” is one of the big social problems of our 
day. Moreover, it is a problem toward the solution of 
which Christian and Catholic moral principles have a 
clear and positive contribution to make. If one has 
ever thought that the moral principles which the 
Church enunciates with regard to social problems are 
vague, impractical and the fruit of unrealistically clois- 
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tered speculation, these hard-headed pages will soon 
make a person realize (perhaps to his disturbance) 
how down-to-earth are the Catholic principles that 
apply to the driver behind the wheel. 

After outlining the “grim story” of Australia’s death 
rate on the roads (and how much grimmer is ours! ), 
the bishops take up the question whether a traffic code 
is a “mere penal law that does not bind in conscience.” 
They start with the principle that “obedience to civil 
laws is very often demanded by the precepts of the 
natural law, the divine law and the requirements of 
charity and justice.” They conclude: 


If any of these basic moral elements enters into 

a civil enactment, then such a law has a moral 

binding force in conscience, whether or not the 

civil legislator intended to touch the consciences 

of his subjects. 
But traffic codes do contain these “basic moral ele- 
ments.” The natural law demands that, to live in an 
orderly society, man take all reasonable means to pre- 
serve his life and the lives of others. Hence traffic 
codes, “which aim to prevent suicidal and homicidal 
actions on the road, are radically based on the natural 
law and have a binding force in conscience.” 

Further, the positive law of God, made known to 
us fundamentally through the commandments, is an 
element in traffic codes. “Injury to the person or the 
property of another [the fifth and seventh command- 
ments] inflicted by a motorist . . . is a matter the mo- 
rality of which is governed by the divine law.” Finally, 
our Lord’s teaching on the primacy of charity makes 
it “surely clear that the exhibitions of arrogance, selfish- 
ness and downright discourtesy that appear so fre- 


Toward a Ban on 


ie ANNOUNCING on August 22 the willingness of the 
United States to stop nuclear weapons tests, the 
President, we think, acted prudently and humanely. 
After the agreement on a system of detecting atomic 
tests reached three days earlier at Geneva, this country 
had to make a move of some kind toward banning such 
tests or risk a major defeat in the propaganda war. On 
the other hand, Mr. Eisenhower could not prudently 
agree to suspend all experiments until the good faith 
of the Soviet Union had been thoroughly explored and 
rigorously checked. 

His proposal for a conditional suspension of testing 
answers both the hopes of the world for peace and the 
doubts of those who, with good reason, question the 
honesty of Soviet intentions. This country, said the 
President, will halt all atomic tests on a year-to-year 
basis provided that an “agreed inspection system is in- 
stalled and working satisfactorily,” and provided, fur- 
thermore, that “satisfactory progress is being made on 
reaching agreement on and implementing major and 
substantial arms control measures. . . .” Meanwhile, as of 
October 31 the United States is prepared to halt tests 
unilaterally for one year if on that day other countries 
meet with our representatives to negotiate an agree- 
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quently on the roads are offenses against the spirit 
of Christian charity.” 

Armed with these principles, the bishops go on to 
discuss the degrees of moral culpability involved in 
various types of traffic violations. In general it seems 
clear that 

moral responsibility is to be imputed to the driver 

if he failed to act with reasonable care, if he had 

foreseen in some way that an accident was a pos- 

sible effect of his type of driving, and if any ele- 

ment of risk in his driving was not necessary at the 

time. 
This general statement is then applied to specific cases: 
the man who drives through a red light at a busy in- 
tersection, or who drives without a license; the driver 
who knowingly takes out on the roads a car in notably 
unsafe condition; the tipsy driver—and so on. A prime 
moral point to be stressed is that such drivers are 
morally guilty even if they are lucky enough to escape 
an actual accident. 

Would that this document could be made obligatory 
reading for every actual and potential driver on all 
the roads of the world. Above all, here are the prin- 
ciples that must motivate the Catholic driver if he 
is to play his proper role in the solution of this great 
and ever mounting social ill. 

To give this truly fatherly, if strict, guidance the 
widest distribution that is in our power, it will appear 
in full in the November-December Catholic Mind. We 
commend it with special earnestness to those charged 
with the guidance of the young. It is a superlative 
example of Catholic moral guidance at its simplest, 
most practical and most urgent best. 


Nuclear Testing 


ment banning testing and creating an inspection sys- 
tem based on the Geneva agreement. 

This offer puts the decision for or against disarma- 
ment squarely up to the Kremlin. As the President cor- 
rectly stated, a mere suspension of testing is not of it- 
self any limitation of armaments. Unless suspension of 
testing is followed up by agreements to stop producing 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and to reduce existing 
stocks of nuclear weapons, the world can have no as- 
surance whatsoever against the possibility of a holo- 
caust. Furthermore, unless conventional forces are cut 
back as part of any disarmament agreement, the United 
States and its allies will be placed in a posture of crip- 
pling inferiority to the Soviet Union. The success or 
failure of the projected negotiations depends in the first 
place on the Kremlin’s willingness to proceed on the 
basis of these facts. 

Since the world’s hopes for disarmament have so 
often been frustrated in recent years, no one will be 
disposed to applaud this breakthrough unrestrainedly. 
Still, it is noteworthy that a speaker on the Vatican 
Radio concluded from the unanimous UN agreement 
on the Middle East and the U. S. announcement on 
testing that tensions were lessening. God grant they are. 
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Catholic Education’s New Look 


Neil G. McCluskey 


HE GREAT ENGLISH BENEDICTINE Cardinal, Aidan 

| Gasquet, tells of the inquirer who once asked a 

priest what was the position of the layman in the 
Catholic Church. “The layman has two positions,” re- 
plied the priest. “He kneels before the altar; that is one. 
And he sits below the pulpit; that is the other.” Car- 
dinal Gasquet adds that there is a third position that 
the priest had not mentioned: the layman also puts his 
hand in his purse. The story is not without relevance 
to Catholic education. 

Since the founding in 1789 of Georgetown, the first 
Catholic institution of collegiate rank, the conduct of 
Catholic education in the United States has remained 
the almost exclusive prerogative of the clergy and the 
religious orders. The planning and foundation of 
schools, the recruiting of the teaching staff, the adoption 
and implementing of policies, the administration of the 
schools themselves have fallen to the diocese or the 
parish or the religious order. This has been especially 
true of institutions on the primary and secondary level. 
Though from the beginning laymen and laywomen 
have taught in Catholic schools, their role has, until 
fairly recent times, been completely subordinate. 

Lay persons rarely had a voice in the formulation of 
policies, seldom exercised administrative responsibilities 
and were commonly regarded as substitutes for reli- 
gious teachers, to be replaced when these became 
sufficiently numerous. The professional status of Cath- 
olic lay teachers, with few exceptions, suffered in com- 
parison with that of teachers in other-type schools. The 
lay teacher had to be possessed of a deeper sense of 
vocation than his counterpart in the public schools, for, 
like the Sisters and Brothers and priests, he, too, had 
to fill out his modest recompense in the currency of the 
intangible. The parish or diocese, again with rare ex- 
ceptions, simply could not match the salary scale nor 
offer the professional benefits that eventually became 
standard in the public schools. 

The development of Catholic higher education like- 
wise followed a monopolistic pattern. Almost all the 
colleges, universities and professional schools under 
Catholic auspices were begun by men’s and women’s 
religious orders. A number of bishops, however, did 
take the first steps in the founding of colleges. Some 
of these are still under diocesan control, but many 
others have long since been confided to the direction 
of the orders. The only two Catholic colleges founded 
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by laymen and conducted as lay private-venture schools 
were Calvert College, New Windsor, Md., and Cecil 
College, Elizabethtown, Ky., both of which were 
established during the decade immediately before the 
Civil War. Neither foundation was successful, and no 
others have since been attempted. 


WHY SO FEW LAY TEACHERS? 


Edward J. Power, in a recent history of Catholic 
higher education, offers two reasons for this. He writes 
that “Catholics thought Catholic education meant being 
taught by the religious. They found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive of a Catholic education being 
given by laymen.” The second reason, says Power, was 
that “the clergy and the hierarchy were somewhat 
suspicious of colleges or other schools under lay control 
and contributed less than enthusiastic support to 
them.” 

Without detracting from the weight of Power's two 
reasons, I suggest that he has overlooked a third reason, 
more basic than either of the two he advances: the 
limitations arising from the immigrant character and 
lower class status of the Catholic Church in America. 
The point here is not the possibility of successful lay 
foundations today or tomorrow, but simply the question 
why there could not have been (or at least why there 
were not) more lay foundations in 1858 or 1878 or 1908. 

The Catholic immigrant families had to struggle to 
establish themselves. They were disdained, resented 
and feared by native Americans. Their old-world lan- 
guage and customs made them annoyingly different. 
Their cheap labor represented an economic threat. As 
communicants of the Roman Church they were, in 
their growing numbers, suspected of being a threat to 
the dearly won liberties of “Protestant” America. The 
German artisans, the Irish farmers, the Italian peasants, 
the Polish workers who, in great measure, were the 
American Catholic Church between 1840 and 1920 were 
predominantly an unlettered folk. Unlike the New Eng- 
land Puritans, they did not bring with them a univer- 
sity tradition. Unlike the Jews from Central Europe, 
they did not bring with them the equivalent of a rich 
rabbinic tradition of learning. 

Catholic immigrant families sought the economic 
security and social status that could be achieved by 
way of business or politics, medicine or law, or even 
the priesthood (to which was attached very high social 
status), and to these goals they guided the ambitions 
and energies of their children. Strictly speaking, only 
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the professions required a collegiate preparation. Law- 
yers and doctors, yes; they went to colleges. But for 
others, and for women especially, a college education 
was an impractical luxury. So far as the Catholic 
community was concerned, the life of the lay scholar 
or university professor held little attraction, even until 
late in the present century. In view of this massive in- 
difference on the part of Catholics toward higher 
education, it is hardly to be wondered at that the rela- 
tively few Catholic lay “intellectuals” who did emerge 
from this general pattern left the founding and staff- 
ing of colleges for Catholics to the corporate enter- 
prise and resources of the religious orders. 


“LIVING ENDOWMENT” OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


Though the Orestes Brownsons were few and far 
between, there was at hand a supply of religious men 
and women, many of them with broad culture and 
European training, who could be drawn upon for 
college teaching. The heavy burden they contracted, 
however, had to be carried alone. The energies of the 
bishops and pastors, and whatever material resources 
the young Church could tap during the post-Civil War 
decades of miraculous expansion, went into the erection 
of church buildings and elementary schools. Without 
the subsidy of a living endowment in the persons of 
these religious priests, Brothers and Sisters, it is doubt- 
ful if there could have been any Catholic college 
foundations. 

By what means many of them have survived to this 
day is still a mystery of God’s beneficent providence. 
The pitiable trickle of dollars that actually did flow 
into Catholic higher education scarcely supported the 
modest living requirements of the religious teachers and 
left next to nothing with which to attract lay teachers. 

In retrospect, however, it remains true that had reli- 
gious and clerical leaders worked to develop a corps 
of lay teachers, the whole enterprise of Catholic educa- 
tion would have come more rapidly to maturity. 

Yet during those difficult years, a considerable num- 
ber of laymen and laywomen, imbued with the same 
dedicated spirit as the priests and religious, did go 
into Catholic colleges to teach, and they have won a 
secure place for the many, many more who are follow- 
ing them in recent years. 

The day is over, then, when the lay teacher has to 
feel out of place in the school or college under clerical 
or religious direction. Obviously, school population 
pressures have had a great deal to do with altering the 
old pattern, but new attitudes would have brought 
about the change regardless. At the beginning of the 
century, there were 1,351,722 students enrolled in the 
nonpublic primary and secondary schools; in 1957-58 
the number had grown to an estimated 5,408,000, of 
whom 90 per cent were in Catholic parochial and 
private schools. The U. S. Department of Education 
predicts that nonpublic schools will have by 1965 an 
enrolment of 6,840,000 or 14.6 per cent of the total 
school population below college level. 

Including the colleges, which have likewise under- 
gone enormous expansion, the Catholic schools employ 
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more than 35,000 lay teachers. This makes the current 
ratio one lay teacher to every four religious or priests, 
and the proportion has risen most dramatically since 
the close of World War II. Between 1946 and 1956 in 
our grade schools 2,768 lay teachers became 14,092— 
an increase of over 400 per cent. During the same ten 
years, the number of high-school lay teachers nearly 
doubled, going from 3,752 to 6,897, and in the colleges 
the number rose from 6,690 in 1946 to 12,966 in 1956, 
again nearly doubling. 

Assuming a continuing demand by parents for Cath- 
olic education—and their continuing ability to pay for 
it—we can predict that this pattern will persist in our 
schools. During the past seven years, 30 per cent of the 
babies born in the United States were baptized into 
the Catholic Church. Seven million of the nation’s six- 
years-and-under population, the pre-school enrolment, 
are in Catholic families. Whence will their teachers 
come, for most of these parents are going to try to enrol 
their youngsters in a Catholic school? Certainly not 
from the seminaries and novitiates, as a glance at the 
rate of increase for religious and priestly vocations 
makes plain. Between 1946 and 1956 the number of 
religious teachers went up by 22.5 per cent, but the 
number of lay teachers jumped 156 per cent. The teach- 
ing orders have been blessed with a normal number of 
vocations but have not, nor will they have, enough sub- 
jects to cope with the demands for teachers. The enrol- 
ment in Catholic elementary schools alone is growing 
almost four times as fast as the number of teaching 
Sisters, who thus far have been the mainstay of the 
parochial school system. 

Moreover, even the increased lay faculty representa- 
tion and the estimated $2 billion that Catholic parents 
have put into school construction since 1946 have been 
unable to cut perceptibly into the backlog of Catholic 
children not in parochial schools. [t must be remem- 
bered that two-thirds of the Catholic youngsters of 
high-school age, and more than 40 per cent of those 
of primary-school age, are still outside Catholic schools. 
Lack of teachers, not of buildings, is the problem, and 
here the lay teacher alone seems to hold the key. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE RECORD 


Here the Catholic colleges have set a laudable prece- 
dent for the parochial and diocesan school systems. In 
1958 the lay professor, working alongside the cleric 
and religious in many of our leading colleges and uni- 
versities, has become a valued partner in Catholic high- 
er education. In many institutions lay teachers now 
constitute the greater part of the faculties and each 
year are assuming a larger share of the administrative 
load. For example, Fordham University has a faculty 
of 133 Jesuits and 425 laymen; Marquette University 
has 85 priests or religious teachers and 916 laymen. 
Both institutions have lay vice presidents. Over one 
thousand lay teachers and administrators are members 
of the Georgetown University faculties along with 71 
Jesuits. Creighton University of Omaha has 398 laymen 
and 76 religious, while Seattle University counts 146 
lay and 54 priest teachers on its faculty. 
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These are all healthy signs of the coming of age of 
Catholic education in America. The days of poverty 
and insecurity, when we had to rely only on Sisters, 
Brothers and priests to conduct our schools, is a page 
turned in history. Qualified religious and priests will, 
please God, always be available in sufficient numbers 
to give a solid religious spirit to our schools. It need 
hardly be stated, though, that dedicated personalities, 
academic preparation, classroom competence, even re- 
ligious influence itself, can be as much the possession 
of lay teachers as of religious teachers. There are Cath- 
olic parents (and students, too) who, failing to under- 
stand this, still regard the lay teacher with a slightly 
jaundiced eye, as if somehow a “mere” lay person like 
themselves could not exemplify the loftiest ideals of the 
Catholic faith. This strange attitude will die out when 
the lay teacher is accorded full professional recognition 
and respected as an integral member of the faculty by 
all those connected with the parish and school. 

The Spirit is again moving over the waters. It doesn't 
require the gift of prophecy to see that in the years 
immediately ahead the role of the laity in Catholic edu- 
cation on every level is destined to become central. 
In the next generation we can expect that the purely 
administrative and academic functions of the Catholic 
school will more and more become the normal responsi- 
bility of the laity. There is no sound reason why we 
should not follow the practice in some European coun- 
tries where the administration of Catholic primary and 
secondary schools is commonly entrusted to a lay prin- 
cipal or superintendent. 

In an increasing number of American parishes, par- 
ents are already playing an important advisory role in 
parochial school affairs. Far-seeing pastors are relying 
more and more upon the leadership of their parishion- 
ers in meeting school problems, notably in construction 
and finance. Too long has it been expected that the 
bishop or the pastor or the religious orders should 
assume all fiscal responsibility. Clergy and _ religious 
already have had to take on too many tasks that are 
more appropriately functions of the laity; and first on 
the list is fund-raising. The diocesan school superin- 
tendents of the six dioceses in the State of Ohio recom- 
mended to their respective bishops last spring that 
qualified lay Catholics be invited to serve on the 
diocesan school boards. This innovation may prove to 
be one of the most important measures taken in years 
to strengthen the Catholic school systems, and is in 
perfect harmony with that long-forgotten decree of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore which says: “Let 
laymen also be given, in regard to the schools, certain 
rights and privileges to be determined more accurately 
by diocesan statutes . . .” (Decretum 202). 

There are still problems to be worked out relative to 
the place of the lay teacher in the Catholic schools, but 
this much is certain: Catholic education has outgrown 
its exclusively clerical and religious guardianship. We 
are living in the age of the laity. We can look forward 
happily to the presence of our mature Catholic laity 
as full working partners in the great enterprise of Cath- 
olic education. 
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COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, Bachelor of Music. Department of 
Nursing. New inter-departmental major 


in Christian Culture. 


Graduate Department of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen. 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 



































THE COLLEGE OF 


ST. CATHERINE 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


A Catholic Liberal Arts College for women. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and the B.S. in L.S. 
degrees. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities and accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Universities. Holds membership in the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For information, address The Director of Admissions 


The College of St. Catherine 


2004 Randolph Avenue—St. Paul 5, Minnesota 
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College of 
New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


16 miles from Grand Central 
Terminal, N. Y. 


Conducted by the 


Ursuline Nuns 











THE COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEw YORK 


A Liberal Arts College for Women in an Urban En- 
vironment. Founded in 1920 by the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Carondelet. RESIDENT AND DAY STU- 
DENTS. 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 


Courses lead to B.A., B.S., and B.S. in Education degrees. 
Prepares for elementary and secondary school 
teaching, business, medical technology. 
Courses offered in English, foreign languages, 
history, sociology, economics, mathematics, 
biology, chemistry, physics and music. 

also 


Graduate Program leading to M.A. MS., 
MSS. in Education degrees, Biology, Educa- 
tion, French, English, History, Economics and 
Business Education. 


For information: address DIRECTOR, UNDERGRADUATE 
DIVISION, or DIRECTOR, GRADUATE DIVISION, Box 
A, The College of Saint Rose, 979 Madison Avenue, 
Albany, New York. 














Saint Francis Xavier 


Walking in Old Goa, among the sacred cows, 
St. Francis rang his bell in front of every house. 
There were tigers in the jungle, monkeys in the street, 
And elephants galumping 
on their heavy, 
heavy feet. 
Francis wasn’t frightened. He shook his welcome bell, 
And children came to listen to what he had to tell. 
There were cobras in the gutter, but they soon fell 
asleep, 
For the truths that Francis taught 
were very, 
very deep. 
The children of Old Goa wept all day 
When Francis took a xebec for the Islands of Malay. 





In ancient Kagoshima the cherries were in bloom. 
The streets were so crowded there wasn’t any room. 
Buddhists in the temples, Shintos at their shrines, 
And geisha girls a-dancing, dancing 
like waving, 
wind-blown vines. 
St. Francis preached his sermons. He loved the Japanese. 
He dandled little babies upon his holy knees, 
Till the bonzes grew so jealous they ran him out of 
town, 
And beyond the last pagoda 
the holy man 
sat down. 
And there he dreamed, beside a bamboo tree, 
Of other pagans calling him beyond the China Sea. 


2 = 2 


He didn’t get to China. On a bleak isle he died 
With a cross upon his cassock, a prayerbook at his side. 
There were tigers in the jungle, cherry blooms in spring, 
But Francis rang his bell no more 

a-ting, a-ling, 

a-ling. 
Yet children taught their children, till church bells rang 
All the way from India to Sungkiang. ; 
Then a shadow fell on China. The ringing ceased. 
Have mercy, Lord, on all the people 

of the far 

Far East. 
Come again, St. Francis! Ring your bell 
Up and down the dismal streets where the shadow fell. 

HELENE MAGARET 
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Home Return 


Returns 
the long chatter of a clattering street 
heard from the bed of a sleeping child: 
a new thing, a new image, a table, a door 
a what is it, a who is it? 
the moment of the goldness of a gold watch 
ticking, heard and seen: the first racing 
in the bee-buzzed meadow and sun-blossomed air 
forgotten, understood! 


Returns 
in the ocean mirror of this emptied shell 
manifest aloofness of misting precipice, 
innumerable breakers of the restless sea 
hinting 

what was hidden from the mind 
left in this sounding shell! 


Returns 
from the depth of greenwood mystery 
the Virgilian bird, half-glimpsed 
dim in revealing glades of beauty: 
the limits here 

opening on the limitless there! 
quest beyond quest returning 

in the overtones of these leaves: 
a golden bough pointing 

to what is beyond it, 

in it! 

evasive omen of the distant groves 
golden-winged traveler 

distilling the far unknown 
to see 
and now to know 

his own house here! 


WitutiaM J. GRACE 


The Reservoir 


One sound alone flows under the midnight moon; 
It is of rainfall musically glancing 

Into my butt from roofs that gather its boon. 
And one thought times its myriad-footed dancing: 


What winds from wandering homeless oceans brought it 
To make my small and stagnant cup run over 
With cleansing joy? For toiling I had not sought it, 
Nor dreaming divined what wonderful wings might 
hover. 


Whence is that mercy whose invisible stealth 
Washes the worthless heart of the world and mine 
Of the day’s evil? That brings us morning health, 
And leaves a crystal reservoir for sign? 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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Mothers Come in Several Sizes 
John and Katharine Byrne 


ND NOW, in every newspaper of the land, the 

A sturdy photographic items standard for this time 

of the year: boy saying good-bye to dog on 

steps of school; purposeful mother excavating summer 

soil from somebody's ear; teacher beaming at child 

bearing a shining apple. On the first day of school, 
what goes on behind this pictorial fagade? 

Consider for a moment the role of the child’s mother. 
Every nuance in the teacher-child relationship has 
been relentlessly hunted down, if not actually caught 
up with and beaten to death, but very little has been 
written about the child’s mother and her relation to the 
school, to the educative ends and means, and to those 
who will now take over the work she has so nobly, 
or ignobly, advanced. 

Ideally, any school would operate actually, as well 
as legally, in loco parentis, doing what parents them- 
selves would do if they knew how, and had the means, 
knowledge, patience and time for the job. This admir- 
able situation would be based on goals and ideals 
mutually held desirable, and a friendly agreement as 
to the best ways of reaching them. Such a continuity 
of values between the two great educative agencies, 
however, often does not exist. 

Children become accustomed to a variety of social 
pulls and pressures. Sometimes the pulls and pressures 
operating at home are quite different from those they 
encounter from 9 to 3. Even when home and school are 
in agreement about the ultimate nature and direction of 
a child’s education, a certain amount of frustrated and 
ineffectual sniping goes on behind the drawn drapes of 
social evenings, in occasional dinner-table explosions, 
and even in tense little notes beginning, “My dear Miss 
Grimlip,” or “Dear Sister Sez,” but then usually torn 
up and thrown away. 

How do mothers feel about schools? 


ALL ARE DIFFERENT 


rv irst, there is the mother with the mixed emotions. 
As she turns from the educational doorstep on which 
she has just deposited a first-born child, she is a) glad 
to be rid of Kevin or Kasimir for certain hours of the 
day, b) truly sorry to see him go, and c) anxious about 





Dr. JoHN Byrne is an administrator in the Chicago 
public schools and a lecturer in the Graduate School 
of Education, Loyola University, Chicago. His wife 
writes: “This article is a distillation of a conversation 
we have engaged in for the past ten years.” 
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the impression he will make on those who will now be 
looking at him with somewhat objective and impersonal 
eyes. (They will also have a tendency to make ap- 
praisals by standards other than those by which she 
has thus far been able to comfort herself, as: “All the 
men in your father’s family have wretched tempers,” or 
“My sister’s little boy can’t tie his shoelaces either, and 
he has a very high IQ.”) This mother wants her child 
to be good and to make good; to be admired and to 
succeed. She hopes that he will grow in wisdom and 
knowledge, be a credit to God and country, and get a 
better job than the one his father has. 

But mothers come in several sizes, and Anxious Con- 
formity is only one of them. Those who have worked 
in schools back at the city’s hard and populous core, 
far from its well-mannered periphery, know that there 
is quite another home-reaction to the first day of school, 
or to any other day. There is also the mother who ap- 
preciates that school keeps Kevin or Kasimir off the 
street and out of her hair, but not that there might be 
more positive values connected with the experience. To 
her the school operates much like the ever-blasting 
television set, only, better still, it keeps the kids quiet 
away from home. She might remind you of the harassed 
woman who asked her neighbor whether three or four 
of her children could go along on a beach excursion. 
Considering the age and enterprise of her own five, the 
neighbor protested that she really didn’t think she could 
be responsible for so many young children. “Oh, that’s 
all right,” her friend assured her. “I didn’t ask you to be 
responsible for them. I just asked you to take them.” 

This girl has her own memories of old, unhappy, 
far-off things connected with education. (She may re- 
member a teacher who observed loud and clear that 
“none of you Flubb children has ever amounted to 
much.”) Her own unrewarding and reluctant school- 
going has convinced her that what goes on over there 
at the schoolhouse is of no real interest or importance. 

This is the same mother who comes in fighting if the 
school authorities call for her help in an effort to do 
something to help K or K. She herself may not have had 
an easy hour with him in years. He may not have been 
willing to pick up a sock or a towel in the time that 
she’s known him. But if the teacher says that he will not 
pick up his feet, and that the bodies of the children he 
has tripped lie stacked and bleeding in the aisles, sud- 
denly he’s the best little kid in the whole world to his 
mother, and “you people are always picking on him.” 
Educators recognize, in practice, if not in the polite 
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literature of their calling, the existence of yet another 
parental type, a mother whose appearance is a fairly 
recent sociological phenomenon. This is the lady whose 
theme is “you can have him, I don’t want him, he’s too 
much for me.” Interestingly enough, she may be found 
at any socio-economic level. She may be a recent im- 
migrant from the rural South, or the lady of one of the 
high-income households which support all those hand- 
some station wagons with Tiddlywinks Tech or Park- 
a-Tot Prep inscribed on the side-panel. 

She harbors no resentments, active or simmering, 
against the school, and, welcoming its ever expanding 
role, she would be very happy to have it take over en- 
tirely. From any willing agency, she will be glad to 
accept hot lunch (“How about a nice, nourishing break- 
fast?”), tooth straightening, ballet lessons and psychi- 
atric care. When her five-year-old approaches school 
age, she has only one regret, and that is that his three- 
year-old brother can’t go with him. 


THE OVER-EAGER TYPE 


And now, way out on another limb, balancing off 
the mother-who-couldn’t-care-less, is the mother-who- 
couldn’t-care-more, a lady whose emotional involve- 
ment is very great. This is the mother who has read a 
book. Or taken a course. She speaks fluent Gesell and 
knows all the amiable compromises of Dr. Spock. If a 
teacher tells this woman that her child wiggles and day- 
dreams, she can find a scriptural text in Gesell and Ilg 
to inform the teacher that all ten-year-olds wiggle and 
daydream. Of course, when the teacher replies, “Not in 
this room, they don’t!” Round One of what may be a 
very interesting exchange goes to the teacher. 

Paradoxically, the people who think that schools 
should be able to do everything that all the preceding 
generations of history failed to accomplish, have almost 
universally a low estimate of those who are supposed 
to produce this miracle. And so it is with the mother- 
who-couldn’t-care-more. She expects a great deal from 
the school her children attend, and she will assure you 
that she isn’t getting it. 

This mother is easily excited. If her children are 
bright (and, invariably, they are), she doesn’t want 
them sitting quietly with their hands and their brains 
folded waiting for other people's children to catch up. 
She is disturbed by things which don’t bother most 
people: like the learning possibilities for 68 small chil- 
dren extending wall-to-wall in a classroom. It is she 
who is likely to complain that the traditional school’s 
routines are weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. Contrari- 
wise (and this is a contrary breed), she may find the 
school’s program all air and fluff, and cry out for some- 
thing a child can get his teeth into, like a good, solid 
multiplication table, or learning the names of the 12 
minor prophets, or the 26 prepositions which govern 
the objective case. (Yes, and why don’t the children 
memorize Hiawatha any more? ) 

If this is her stern mood, she knows that the current 
dirty word in education is “progressive.” She has it now 
on the authority of Life that the all-purpose villain of 
our time is not Karl Marx, after all, but a local boy, a 
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fellow by the name of John Dewey. (If the sad, Life- 
sized picture is true, the bright young Life-Time re- 
searchers must never go to school at all, but simply 
spring, fully educated, from the head of Luce.) If she 
reads National Review, of course, she knows that the 
whole thing was actually a conspiracy between the two 
of them. 
NEED FOR COMMUNICATION 


Except for the cake-and-coffee pleasantries of most 
PTA’s, or the let’s-have-a-kitchen-shower-for-the-teach- 
ers-organization, there is seldom a direct line of com- 
munication between the two great educative agencies 
in a child’s life. For the most part, neither one knows, 
even when it cares, what the other is thinking. The 
school’s message comes home, if at all, on little scraps 
of mimeograph paper saying “Please buy——” or “Please 
send——” or the occasional and terrible ultimatum, 
“Please come.” There is also the Garbled Message, de- 
livered without charge by the family’s own little carrier 
pigeons. 


Except under the awful strain of being “sent for,” a | 





parent seldom is told, “this is what we are trying to do | 


here, these are our aims and standards, and this is where 
your Hugo fits into (or misses) the boat.” There are, of 
course, the routine and pressureless interviews between 
parent and teacher; they often help to salve, if not to 
solve, some of the hurts and problems incurred in grow- 
ing. Under such a plan, both of them work together to 
help Hugo make the best use of whatever he’s got, and 
they meet just because it’s Hugo's turn, and not under 
the shadow cast by a failure notice or because the fun- 
loving lad has just pushed someone down the stairs. 


Much that is good can come out of a friendly “con- | 


frontation,” in which home and school look for areas of | 


agreement which will advance their common cause. 


Even the tensest situation may loosen a little with a | 


show of good will, and no arrogance, on the school side | 


of the board. This is not to imply that wand waving has 
anything to offer as a human-relations theory. It is only 


in the euphoric literature of education courses that the | 


schoolman, no-hands and overnight, reduces delin- | 
quency, raises achievement and has rosebushes bloom- | 
ing where the community used to stack its old whisky | 


bottles. Truth is likely to be closer to the experience of 
the principal who found that it was the custom of the 
children of the neighborhood to wipe their noses on 
their sleeves. After he had worked among them for a 
year, he reported that some were willing to accept a 
Kleenex when the box was offered to them. 

In our country, education is suffering the morning- 
after of an exuberant optimism which promised too 
much and produced too little. Like many other people, 
Catholics are asking questions of their schools. Not 
loudly, of course, or often, for the habit of speaking up 
is not well established among them. Even so, the 
mothers whose heads nod in only one direction, the up- 
and-down of unquestioning acquiescence, are not as 
numerous as they used to be. It may even be that, as 
Belloc observed of the kind of people who keep frogs 
as pets, “to tell the truth, they are extremely rare.” 
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The Silent Revolt 
Franz Schneider 


HE TWELVE YEARS Of Nazi rule in Germany 
| seemed to be the end of what Barbara Ward has 
called “the reflection of the Logos in the rational 
nature of man,” and the end, too, of those social and 
political rights which accrue to man as a creature en- 
dowed with reason and an immortal soul. But, as the 
events of July 20, 1944 in Germany demonstrated, the 
values of the tradition of the West proved as strong as 
the spirit of man itself, for it was this tradition which 
helped numerous Germans to resist terror and to endure 
the rigors of political life underground. 

Most people are surprised to hear that there was a 
resistance movement in Germany at all. They are 
vaguely familiar with the history of Russian and Yugo- 
slav partisans or the efforts of the Free French. Yet, at 
a time when the world thought Germany prostrate at 
the feet of Hitler, the conscience of many a German 
prompted him to oppose the Nazi regime. 

This is not a fanciful assertion. In 1942, the daily 
number of those who paid with their lives for their 
political and religious convictions was 25 through judg- 
ments of the civil courts, at least 75 through judgments 
of courts martial, and hundreds in concentration camps 
or by simple shooting without pretense of trial. As the 
war continued this rate increased appreciably. Some 
sources list the number of those executed during the 
first half of 1944 as 22,000. Their alleged crimes were 
defeatism and treason. 


FORGOTTEN UNDERGROUND 

At this point, two questions must be asked. 1) Why 
has the free world heard so little of the German under- 
ground? 2) Why did the German underground never 
emerge as an effective unified fighting force as did the 
French? 

Aside from the fact that German resistance groups 
never enjoyed the support of Allied leaders, there are 
many answers to these questions. The most important 
are: 1) The underground movement in Germany 
was hopelessly divided by ideological and class in- 
terests. 2) The Nazi terror had ruthlessly stamped out 
the Communist opposition, and had sent most of the 
leading Socialists into concentration camps. 3) The 
democratic elements in the German Evangelical Church- 





FRANZ SCHNEIDER teaches English at Gonzaga Univer- 
sity, Spokane, Wash. He submits this article to mark 
the 14th anniversary of the uprising against Hitler. 
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es had also been suppressed most effectively. 4) The 
various resistance groups within the armed forces were 
handicapped by unfavorable political conditions at 
home and abroad (the “Peace of Munich,” the victorious 
campaigns, the unconditional-surrender clause, etc. ). 
5) The concordat between the Vatican and the Reich 
concluded in 1933 made it possible for too many Cath- 
olic Germans to shirk their duty in the political realm; 
the hierarchy, though outspokenly and demonstratively 
anti-Nazi, did not feel free to interfere directly in affairs 
of state. 

But there are more cogent reasons. One of them was 
the general difficulty of keeping an underground organi- 
zation going in a time of war, when people are drafted, 
bombed out or constantly shifted around. Underground 
work under normal conditions is hard enough, as this 
quotation from one of Count Helmuth von Moltke’s 
letters illustrates: 

Can you imagine what it means to work as a 
group when you cannot use a telephone, when you 
are unable to post letters, when you cannot tell the 
names of your closest friends to your other friends 
for fear one of them might be caught and might 
divulge the names under pressure? 

Besides this there was the moral problem. In other 
countries, the moral duty of a soldier rarely clashed 
with his patriotic duties. For a German member of the 
resistance, this conflict was ever present. 

Perhaps the chief reason, however, for the German 
underground’s failure to become effectively organized 
was the very nature of the German opposition. Even the 
most radical groups of the resistance never contem- 
plated wholesale treason, fighting against the territory, 
the constitution or the Government of the German state. 
Theirs was a silent revolt prompted not by violence but 
by reasons of conscience. 

If one were to look for a typical German of the re- 
sistance or a typical underground group, one would 
probably choose Count Helmuth von Moltke and the 
Kreisau circle. Unlike most other German resistance 
groups, the Kreisau circle succeeded in overcoming the 
political and social differences of its members. 

Von Moltke was a great-grandnephew of the famous 
Prussian field marshal of the Bismarck era, a Protestant 
landowner and an international lawyer with an acute 
social conscience. He had a cosmopolitan outlook on 
life (his mother was English; his grandparents lived in 
South Africa). His position as an advisor on interna- 
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tional law for the Supreme Command of the German 
Armed Forces (OKW) made him eminently qualified 
to play a leading role in the underground. 


THE KREISAU CIRCLE 


The Kreisau circle itself was composed of diverse 
elements, comprising the Christian churches, the work- 
ing class and the regular civil service. The chief mem- 
bers were: Count Helmuth von Moltke; Count Peter 
Yorck von Wartenburg; Fr. August Roesch, S.J., provin- 
cial of the Bavarian Jesuits; Fr. Alfred Delp, S.J., a 
sociologist and journalist from Munich; Eugen Gersten- 
meier, representative in Berlin of the Lutheran Bishop 
Wurm of Wiirttemberg; Carlo Mierendorff, Theo Hau- 
bach, Adolf Reichwein and Julius Leber, all leading 
Social Democrats; Hans Lukaschek, member of the 
Center party; Johannes von Haeften, a professional 
diplomat; Adam von Trott zu Solz, ex-Rhodes scholar 
and civil servant; and many others. All but three were 
executed after the Putsch of July 20. 

Most of their discussions took place in Munich, Fulda 
and Berlin. Three times they also met at Kreisau, the 
estate of Count Helmuth von Moltke near Schweidnitz 
in Silesia. By the year 1943 they had established contact 
with representatives of all German classes and prov- 
inces. Numerous groups were formed throughout the 
country. However, only one member of each group 
knew the heads of the organization. Moltke’s name was 
the only one permitted to be known by all members of 
these groups. 

The members of the Kreisau circle had decided 
against the violent overthrow of the Government. Their 
deliberate rejection of violence rested, moreover, on 
shrewd political insight. To them nazism was not pri- 
marily a political and military menace, but a spiritual 
cancer destroying the soul of Germany and Europe. In 
order to cure this cancer, it had to be eradicated by total 
defeat. The Kreisau circle had learned the lesson of the 
“stab-in-the-back” theory after 1918. Besides the Ver- 
sailles treaty, that theory had been one of Hitler’s most 
potent propaganda weapons. 

Geoffrey Cumberlege, who wrote the preface to 
Moltke’s A German of the Resistance (Oxford, 1946), 
presents us with an English reaction to this attitude: 


Moltke and Yorck had the insight to realize that 
they were not in conflict with a regime so much as 
with a perversion of the human spirit which would 
not necessarily be extinguished by defeat . . . their 
attitude disposed them to offer a type of resistance 
which differed fundamentally from those who 
thought in traditional terms of a coup d’état. And 
one of the most interesting facts which emerges 
from Helmuth’s [Count von Moltke’s] letter is that 
the Nazi authorities seem to have agreed with them 
by regarding their attitude as potentially more 
dangerous than that of the other participants in 
the coup of July 20. 

In keeping with their attitude of passive resistance, 
the Kreisau circle concentrated on plans that would 
rebuild the New Germany in the spirit of Christian and 
humanist thought. Though highly idealistic, these plans 
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had a strong practical character and were firmly based 
on German constitutional law. 

Yet even within this group, a policy of nonviolence 
was never a matter of course. And after Count von 
Moltke had been arrested a few months before July 20, 
1944, the Kreisau group was won over to the Putsch of 
the officers led by Count Claus Schenk von Stauffen- 
berg. The decision to participate in the coup was mo- 
tivated also by the arrest of Julius Leber and Adolf 
Reichwein, who, in an attempt to broaden the basis of 
the Kreisau group, had been caught after a discussion 
with Communist leaders. Somehow a spy had infiltrated 
these discussions and betrayed them. Still, the only 
member of the Kreisau circle to take an active part in 
the Putsch was Eugen Gerstenmeier. 

But Freisler, the president of the People’s Court, did 
not make any fine distinctions between active and pas- 
sive resistance. On the contrary, he knew that the pas- 
sive groups were the dangerous ones. Consequently, he 
pronounced the death penalty for all of them. Adam von 
Trott and Johannes von Haeften were executed soon 
after July 20. Adolf Reichwein died in October, Julius 
Leber in December; Helmuth von Moltke, Theo Hau- 
bach and Father Delp in January. 


CAESAR AGAINST GOD 

Freisler’s hatred of the Kreisau circle becomes clear 
when one follows the proceedings against Helmuth von 
Moltke. He wasn’t even accused of defeatism or of some 
act of treason. He was accused only of having dif- 
fered with the official interpretation of what a man can 
think. Hence he was not condemned for being a re- 
actionary Protestant landowner, an aristocrat, Prussian 
or German. The issue went deeper. Helmuth von Moltke 
was condemned because in a society that took orders 
from the Fiihrer alone, he had always acted on the 
principle that the Christian conscience was free. 

In a letter to his wife dated January 10, 1945, Moltke 
once more showed how deliberately and explicitly he 
was defending freedom of thought: 


And in the face of the thoughts of these poor 
isolated men of the Kreisau circle, their mere 
thoughts, national socialism gets in such a panic 
that it wants to root out everything they may have 
infected . . . we are to be hanged for thinking to- 
gether. . . . For our case-histories provide docu- 
mentary proof that it is neither plots nor plans but 
the very spirit of man that is hunted down. 

It was through men like Count Helmuth von Moltke 
and his friends that the spirit of man survived in Ger- 
many. It helped build a new Germany, and it will aid 
that country in the future. But not only Germany will 
profit from the sacrifice of these men. They demon- 
strated that dictatorship 
cannot quench the silent 
revolt of conscience. 
That lesson is particu- 
larly relevant today, 
with freedom being 
trampled everywhere. 
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State of the Question 





THE MORALITY OF RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 


In Ohio, California and several other States, the right to work 
question will be an issue before the voters in next November's 
elections. The article which follows is the development of a paper 
read last year at the Catholic Theological Society's meeting in 
Philadelphia. Msgr. Francis W. Carney, S.T.D., is director of the 
Institute of Social Education, St. John College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The controversy among Catholics about 
right-to-work legislation is beginning to 
look like a full-fledged domestic quarrel. 
As in many a dispute between husband 
and wife, judgment and common sense 
take second place to emotions and long- 
standing allegiances that almost pre- 
clude a reasonable solution. 

It would seem proper and important, 
therefore, to review some of the prin- 
ciples upon which a solution of this 
problem depends, rather than merely 
to repeat the evaluations of the law of- 
fered by its proponents and opponents. 
[ propose to consider right-to-work legis- 
lation in terms of its fundamental mor- 
ality, as seen in the light of the princi- 
ples of Catholic social philosophy. 

The controversy has thus far centered 
principally upon the right to work it- 
self and the protection of this right 
through State or Federal legislation. 
Proponents of right-to-work laws allege 
that the union-shop contract and the 
maintenance-of-membership clauses in- 
cluded in many labor-management con- 
tracts today are violations of the funda- 
mental right to work. Naturally, any 
discussions involving human rights ex- 
cite a great deal of interest and usually 
arouse widespread support for the par- 
ticular right supposedly violated. Thus, 
many have become quite vociferous in 
defense of right-to-work laws. Discus- 
sions of human duties, on the other 
hand, seldom occasion great interest, 
and most definitely produce no over- 
whelming rush toward the assumption 
of such duties when they are clearly 
outlined. 

I am personally convinced that in the 
present controversy over right-to-work 
legislation we have overemphasized hu- 
man rights and have been rather inat- 
tentive to the correlative duties on the 
part of employes, employers and the 
state. As a matter of fact, in human 
relationships duties are prior to rights, 
since human rights arise from the uni- 
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versal duty of mankind to reach its 
proper end of human perfection. Man’s 
duties to himself, to his neighbor and 
to God are the foundation for all the 
rights he enjoys as a human person. I 
propose, therefore, first to examine this 
controversial segment of socio-economic 
legislation in terms of the duties and 
rights involved. Then I shall evaluate 
right-to-work laws from the standpoint 
of the moral determinants of a human 
act, namely, the object, the intention 
and the circumstances surrounding the 
legislation. 
I 

The right to work is founded upon 
the duty to work. Man must normally 
work as a means of continuing his physi- 
cal existence and perfecting his facul- 
ties of body and soul.‘ He must work to 
provide food, shelter and clothing for 
himself and for his family. His work, 
moreover, must be related to the per- 
fection of his other faculties. He must 
labor as befits his human dignity, and 





cannot allow himself to be so deperson- 
alized by work that he is rendered less 
perfect as a man. Work must serve to 
perfect him physically, mentally, mor- 
ally, socially and spiritually. 

If man has the duty to perfect him- 
self through work, he also has the cor- 
relative right to work in order so to 
perfect himself. His right to work, how- 
ever, is not absolute and unconditioned. 
He has no right to work that physically 
is beyond his endurance or that will 
lead to physical injury. He has no right 
to work that will dull his mental facul- 
ties and cause deterioration of his per- 
sonality. He has no right to work that 
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will place him in danger of wrongdoing 
or unethical conduct. 

Finally, a man has no right to work in 
situations that impede his development 
as a social being and bring harm upon 
the society of which he is part. Man— 
and this point must be stressed because 
it is commonly neglected—is a member 
of society; and thus his right to perfect 
himself through work must be exercised 
with due regard for the rights of other 
persons who also seek to achieve per- 
fection. Man has obligations in justice 
and charity toward his fellow workers; 
he may not in pursuing his own perfec- 
tion place obstacles to their perfection. 


Limitations of Right to Work 


Traditionally, we have recognized 
many limitations of the right to work, 
imposed in the interest of the worker 
himself, his fellow workers and society 
at large. For example, we accept as nor- 
mal many restrictions upon the employ- 
ment of women. Legal, medical, edu- 
cational and professional groups gen- 
erally restrict the right to work within 
a given profession. Talent, ability, sex, 
skills, education, health, security, crim- 
inal record, alcoholism, family back- 
ground and many other personal fac- 
tors make the right to work something 
less than universal at the present time. 
The basis of such limitations is obvious; 
it is the good of the individual and the 
good of society. Ethically and morally 
the “absolute right to work” is a myth 
and no law can enforce it. 

It is noteworthy, however, that while 
we are usually willing to accept re- 
strictions of the right to work when 
these are meant for our own protection 
and as a help in our struggle for per- 
fection, we are most reluctant to admit 
such restrictions of our right to work 
when they are imposed in the interest 
of our fellow man and of society at 
large. In considering the morality of 
right-to-work legislation, therefore, we 
must give special attention to the duty 
that every man has to see to it that the 
exercise of his own right to work does 
not come into conflict with others’ 
rights. In the present case, we have to 
consider the conflict between a man’s 
right to work and other men’s right of 
association. 

The right to associate is founded 
upon the duty to associate. Man is by 
nature a social being and attains per- 
sonal perfection as a member of so- 
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ciety. Rightly did Aristotle observe that 
the man who can live without society 
must either be a beast or a god. Man 
cannot take care of all his physical 
needs by himself. He cannot attain a 
sufficiency of knowledge without the 
assistance of others; he cannot by his 
unaided efforts adequately comprehend 
the natural moral law; his spiritual per- 
fection must be attained through the 
guidance and direction of others; he 
cannot assure his social and economic 
well-being without the help of others. 
II 


In considering the morality of right- 
to-work legislation, then, we must take 
into account the duty that the individ- 
ual worker has to enter into association 
with his fellow worker. It appears to 
me that the individual worker does 
have an obligation to associate him- 
self with organizations which in intent 
and administration are devoted to his 
pertection as a person. This is espe- 
cially true when he lives in a socio- 
economic order in which he is fre- 
quently unable to attain perfection by 
his own individual efforts. And if he 
has a duty to associate with those of 
his own group in the economic order, 
he has also the serious duty of main- 
taining through active cooperation the 
integrity of the organization and the 
welfare of the membership. It is upon 
reasoning such as this that some moral 
theologians base their assertion that the 
worker has a moral obligation to belong 
to a union. They support their case with 
the additional argument that worker 
organizations are essential for the even- 
tual achievement of social justice in 
society. 

It is difficult, then, to accept the 
reasoning of some who argue that a 
person may justly accept the benefits 
of an association of workers and still 
not contribute to its financial and or- 
ganization needs, but instead may con- 
tribute to the welfare of society in some 
other way. Logic, social justice and 
charity would seem to indicate that 
society is best served by people of 
similar interests and purposes enrich- 
ing society through the collective bet- 
terment of their own particular seg- 
ment of it. I wonder if the clergy who 
support the “free-rider” theory would 
apply the principle in their own par- 
ishes, and be quite content that a par- 
ishioner should contribute nothing to 
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the parish and receive its services, while 
he fulfils his obligation of Church sup- 
port by donations to a mission in remote 
Africa? 

Il 


The right of the state to legislate is 
founded upon the duty of the state 
to legislate. Political society is natural 
to man and is meant to serve his pur- 
suit of perfection. Political society once 
formed, government assumes as its pri- 
mary function the promotion and pro- 
tection, in their proper relationship, 
of the individual good and the common 
good. 

Specifically, the government is di- 
rected to assist the people as a whole, 
and individuals as members of the 
whole, to attain human perfection. The 
government must therefore concern it- 
self with the rights of individual per- 
sons who strive for perfection; but it 
must likewise respect the efforts of in- 





dividuals to bring about their perfec- 
tion through concerted action. Here the 
principle of subsidiarity clearly applies: 
that the state shall leave freedom for 
those who so choose to perfect them- 
selves, not restricting them in their 
effort to strive for human perfection 
through cooperative action. 

It is essential that in the right-to-work 
controversy the role of government be 
placed in its proper perspective. When 
there is a definite threat to the wel- 
fare of the individual or of society 
through the restriction of the right to 
work by labor associations, by employer 
associations or by both together, the 
government would definitely have an 
obligation to intervene through the me- 
dium of protective legislation. Thus 
one can see the necessity of civil-rights 
legislation where there clearly are vio- 
lations of social justice and where such 
violations are seriously harmful to in- 
dividuals and society. On the other 
hand, it would appear that government 
definitely has the obligation to en- 
courage by legislation, or at least by 
the absence of restrictive legislation, 
the effort of individuals to promote 
through association their own welfare 


and the welfare of society. It is actu- 
ally the duty of the government to pro- 
tect the right of association and to 
facilitate its exercise, save in those 
situations where an existing or pro- 
posed association would threaten the 
common good or the security of the 
state. . 

In particular, if abuses arise through 
restriction by labor unions of the right 
to work, the principle of subsidiarity 
would seem to require primarily that 
the moral forces of the union mem- 
bers and officials themselves should be 
aroused to correct the abuses. On this 
point the realism of Catholic social 
philosophy clashes with the idealistic 
thinking of many who believe that all 
weaknesses in political, social and eco- 
nomic life can be eliminated threugh 
restrictive legislation. 

Labor-management contracts, there- 
fore, which do not unduly restrict the 
right to work, but which do include 
certain restrictions in the interest of the 
employes, the employer and the com- 
mon good, are perfectly moral and 
ought to be upheld by the law rather 
than be discouraged by it. Labor and 
management should be left free to nego- 
tiate contracts which promote the so- 
cial and economic betterment of both 
parties and the common good, and at 
the same time constructively contribute 
to the progressive embodiment of the 
principles of social justice in the com- 
munity. 

IV 


In reference to existing right-to-work 
laws and to the theory that sustains 
them, the moralist must examine both 
legislation and theory from the stand- 
point of 1) the object of the laws, 2) 
the reasons for passing them, and 3) 
the circumstances which surround them 
in the present socio-economic order. 
The present right-to-work controversy 
has a background that extends over the 
long history of organized labor here 
in the United States. The controversy 
cannot entirely be morally separated 
from this history, which goes back to 
the years when labor organizations had 
to struggle merely to obtain recognition. 
It would appear that the present strug- 
gle of organized labor is aimed at 
maintaining the status it has acquired. 
Hence, the serious concern evidenced 
by labor leaders and workers over the 
right-to-work laws, which, they believe, 
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seriously threaten the security of exist- 
ing unions and put difficulties in the 
way of any further growth. 

The object of the right-to-work legis- 
lation is to eliminate compulsory union 
membership as a condition of employ- 
ment; and backers of that legislation 
declare this objective to be just and 
moral in view of man’s natural right to 
work. But the issue cannot be reduced 
simply to one of compulsory union 
membership. Rather, it must be evalu- 
ated in the light of man’s duty to per- 
fect himself through work and con- 
tribute to the advancement of his fel- 
low worker and of society as a whole. 
It is my contention that the right to 
work is not absolute, and may be legi- 


| timately conditioned by the existence of 
| a just labor-management contract. 


‘I would admit the right of the worker 
to refuse to join a union when it is def- 
initely apparent that the union does 
not, either in purpose or policies, con- 
tribute to his welfare and that of so- 
ciety. When the union exists, however, 
in an industry or a plant by reason of a 


| labor-management contract and has ex- 


clusive right of representation by rea- 


| son of majority vote, I believe all work- 


ers have a duty to belong to the union. 
The existence of financial, moral or so- 
cial abuses in a labor union is not a 
valid argument against the right of 
workers to organize, and does not con- 
stitute a valid argument for refusal to 
join a union, unless the abuses are such 
that they cannot be removed, even by 
the concerted and honest effort of the 
membership. 

Further, it is my opinion that the ex- 
isting right-to-work laws are in serious 
conflict with the duty of government 
(in accordance with the principle of 
subsidiarity) to foster and sustain the 
cooperative activities of persons who 
through association seek to promote 
their own welfare and that of society. 
The direct intervention of government 
is unwarranted by the present status of 
unions in our country. Though ad- 
mittedly affected by human moral 
weakness, the unions cannot be de- 
clared, as social institutions, to be con- 
tributing to the social and economic 
ruin of individual workers and society. 
It surprises me that those who so ar- 
dently advocate right-to-work laws are 
not just as vocal and insistent in call- 
ing for social legislation to guarantee a 
family living wage. 
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On the other hand, support for right- 
to-work laws quite definitely comes 
from sources which have a long record 
of anti-unionism and devotion to eco- 
nomic individualism. Their arguments 
reflect the decadent economic philos- 
ophy of individualism and ignore the 
social and economic responsibility of 
workers and management alike to co- 
operate for the common good. Cath- 
olics who support such laws seem, for 
the most part, not to understand the 
responsibility to strive for a just socio- 
economic order which is inculcated in 
the encyclicals of recent Popes. 


The Circumstances 


In weighing the circumstances which 
surround such legislation, serious con- 
sideration must be given to the fact that 
such laws have been passed in States 
which are in the early stages of indus- 
trialization or have relatively insecure 
labor organizations. In such situations 
the very exercise of the right to asso- 
ciate and the ability of the workers to 
organize is practically at stake. Right- 
to-work laws will not encourage a sense 
of social responsibility toward other 
workers, and thus the organizing ef- 
forts of the union, no matter how in- 
tense they may be, will seldom meet 
with success. In the present social and 
economic life of the United States, so- 
cial cooperation still needs to be 
strongly encouraged, for we have not 
yet entirely outlived the influences of 
rugged individualism. Right-to-work 
laws definitely discourage that cooper- 
ation. 

In summary, I must consider right- 
to-work laws morally wrong for the 
following reasons. They are wrong, 
first, from the standpoint of the objec- 
tive of these laws, which is the protect- 
tion of a mythical right and the dis- 
couragement of the fulfilling of a so- 
cial duty. Second, the intentions of the 
supporters of such laws reveal the an- 
tiquated socio-economic philosophy of 
individualism and a lack of understand- 
ing of the necessity of social coopera- 
tion. Third, the circumstances  sur- 
rounding these laws are such as to 
render difficult the exercise of the work- 
ers’ right to associate and to maintain 
the security of their association. Finally, 
these laws hinder the growth of social 
consciousness that is so important in the 
attainment of a Christian social order. 

Mscr. Francis W. CARNEY 
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One Thing Wrong with Our Schools 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE IN MODERN 
EDUCATION 

By Walter B. Kolesnik. U. of Wisconsin. 
231p. $3.50 


A problem often has to be met in the 
real order even before an ideal solution 
can be found. Mental discipline is an 
example. During the past sixty years a 
truly enormous literature has grown up 
around its theoretical aspects in the field 
of psychology under the heading “trans- 
fer of training,” and around its practical 
applications to the high-school and col- 
lege curricula in the field of education. 
Recently Dr. Kolesnik took both aspects 
of the problem for his doctoral disser- 
tation and he has now published a mas- 
terly and very readable summary of 
his research. 

The basic question concerns the re- 
sults of the learning process. In the 
classroom the daily lesson must be spe- 
cific, whether it be an ode of Horace or 
the proper way to operate a machine. 
But along with this specific content of 
learning, educators have always claimed 
that the mind itself can be developed if 
the eager young student applies him- 
self properly to the right curriculum, 
and that this is a very important goal 
in education. The claim was challenged 
and allegedly refuted about sixty years 
ago when laboratory methods of re- 
search failed to reveal any significant 
amount of mental discipline. Those who 
defended the academic high school and 
the liberal arts college replied that the 
methods of measurement were so crude, 
and the behavioristic explanation of 
mental discipline itself was so distorted 
that the best fruits of education were 
being overlooked by the advocates of a 
practical life-adjustment program in the 
schools. 

However, the first half of the present 
century has seen a strong trend toward 
the practical and away from the dis- 
ciplinary school subjects. Dr. Kolesnik 
rightly observes that “20th-century edu- 
cational theory and practice, to a great 
extent, might be characterized as a re- 
action against the 19th-century idea or 
ideal of mental discipline.” Thus mental 
discipline is a key factor in both the 
psychology of learning and the current 
debate about our American education. 

The author’s approach is objective 
and well balanced but not neutral; he 
takes a carefully qualified stand in favor 
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of mental discipline without riding 
roughshod over the opposition. The 
treatment is brief and refreshingly clear 
on a topic which is badly overgrown 
with misunderstanding. All readers will 
agree that Dr. Kolesnik is well informed 
and most will grant that he is fair in 
his evaluations. An extensive but se- 
lective bibliography opens doors for 
further study in all directions. This is 
a book for the psychologist, the edu- 
cator and anybody who wishes to form 
his own opinion about what is wrong 
with our schools. It will probably be- 
come a landmark in the long contro- 
versy over mental discipline. 

Puie H. O'NEILL 


Two Views of Mars 


NO MORE WAR 
By Linus Pauling. Dodd, Mead. 254p. 
$3.50 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE SPACE AGE 
By Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin. Harper. 
304p. $5 


Both of these are serious books for high- 
level information and high-level think- 
ing, worthy of careful consideration by 
all concerned with the future of our na- 
tion. There is some technical language 
in each, but they are readable at the 
average level and their theses should be 
of deep interest. 

Dr. Pauling is a scientist of profes- 
sional repute closely concerned with the 
development of nuclear power, princi- 
pally in weapons. He took the lead in 
organizing 11,000 scientists’ signatures 
to a petition to the United Nations for 
the creation of means to bar nuclear ex- 
plosions in peace or in war. He disagrees 
with Dr. Edward Teller and holds that 
experimental exp/osions can indeed be 
detected. He feels that all nuclear explo- 
sions (not merely those for war destruc- 
tion) have been, still are, and increas- 
ingly will be of fatal danger to the 
human race. 

This book shows Dr. Pauling’s reasons 
for this belief and contains for our in- 
formation a simple explanation of the 
liberation of nuclear force, a presenta- 
tion of radioactive fallout effects, and 
some conclusions as to the long-term 
deleterious genetic effects. Many dis- 
agree with his opinions and consider 
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that his excursions into the political field 
are open to serious question. But even 
opinions that may be disliked must be 
taken into consideration and not just 
thrust aside with a snort of disapproba- 
tion. Thorough thinkers should at least 
know his views. 

General Gavin is an articulate soldier 
of exceptionally conspicuous combat 2 1d 
staff experience and an earned reputa- 
tion for keen tactical thinking. In the 
news recently for leaving the service 
which he has loved and aided, he has 
been excoriated by a former chief for 
having an exaggerated idea of his own 
intelligence. 

Two popular articles by the General 
in weekly magazines, extracted from the 
most critical passages of this book, gave 
a far different impression than this full 
account does. He displays here a keen 
knowledge of strategy past and present, 
giving us some of that long-range think- 
ing which a number of American Army 
officers have demonstrated for several 
decades in their planning, organizing 
and production for the future defense 
of the United States. He is far from be- 
ing as rebellious and currently imprac- 
tical as a Billy Mitchell. Almost every 
critical remark contained in this book 
about the organization of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Depart- 
ment and one or two of their members 
has been frequently heard in the Penta- 
gon and around Washington, including 
the Army and Navy Club. 

Your present reviewer accepts this 
volume practically at face value—in 





spite of the remarks attributed in the 
public press to ex-Sccretary of Defense 
Wilson. 

Nor does the General’s book recount 
merely internal bickering and add up to 
a rehashing, and therefore turn out to 
be caviar to the general. The public at 
large, especially those who lead _ its 
opinion and those who represent it in 
Congress, can find in this book good 
thinking on the trends almost inevitable 
in national defense. They should espe- 
cially learn these lessons: immediately 
after the war we had a monopoly on 
the atom bomb and a superior bombing 
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strength; we depended upon these to 
keep the peace with the threat of “mas- 
sive retaliation.” Our monopoly is gone 
now. The tactical, the intermediate and 
the intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
the counter-missiles take the stage to- 
day. General Gavin himself illustrates 
how the really active thinkers of the 
services look on these aerial and nu- 
clear things, and how they have been 
struggling to move forward in spite of 
the inertia frequent in all Government 
departments and the security-required 
ignorance of a relatively unconcerned 
public. 

Agree with General Gavin’s thesis 
or not, as you please; make your own 
estimate of prospects, plans and sup- 
port; but credit him with a well-in- 
formed and active mind, with responsi- 
ble patriotism and with an important 
contribution to his chosen field. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY 


Meditation Matter 


FURTHER PARADOXES 


By Henri de Lubac. Transl. by Ernest 
Beaumont. Newman. 128p. $2.75 


HAPPINESS AND CONTEMPLATION 


By Josef Pieper. Transl. by Richard and 
Clara Winston. Pantheon. 125p. $2.75 


Ernest Beaumont’s very readable trans- 
lation (which contains additional mat- 
ter supplied by the author for the Eng- 
lish version) gives us a second collection 
of thoughts from the wide-ranging mind 
and reading of Fr. Henri de Lubac. The 
title might suggest that here the well- 
known Jesuit theologian is interested in 
preparing verbal surprises for his read- 
ers. Such is not the case, even though 
the author would gladly escape a cer- 
tain weightiness of style which tends to 
accompany serious discussion. 

Fr. de Lubac insists that existence it- 
self is paradoxical; it is “the simultan- 
eity of the for and against,” which he 
tries to reveal in thoughts deliberately 
left fragmentary in expression in order 
to safeguard their original innocence. 
One may believe that paradoxes of ex- 
istence abound in the situation which 
gives rise to these thoughts, that is, in 
French Catholic life, where “research 
teams,” reviews and movements ring 
the changes from a daring progressivism 
to an unyielding traditionalism. It is the 
complexity of that background even 
more than their fragmentary form which 
gives some of these thoughts the “cryp- 
tic quality” which the translator has 
preserved in the English version. Only a 
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reader thoroughly conversant with the 
French situation can hope to abstract 
the full meaning from some of these 


| pages; most of the book, however, with 
| its deep spirituality and psychological 


insight, will be generally significant and 
provide the reader with rich matter for 
meditation. 

Josef Pieper’s book may be called a 
paradox in another sense; it expounds 
a truth which contradicts popular 
opinion. 

A prominent German Catholic phi- 
losopher, Prof. Pieper seems to special- 


| ize in bringing to modern minds restora- 
| tive draughts from that ancient “insight 


and wisdom” of which St. Thomas is 
only one, though the greatest, spokes- 


' man. This Pieper does in lean essays 
| which have been justly praised for their 


| “profound 


simplicity,” essays which 


/ soon convince the reader that he is in 


the presence of uncommon intellectual 


| power. 


In an earlier essay Pieper expounded 


the unpopular truth that culture de- 
| pends on leisure, which in turn becomes 
| possible only when it has a living link 
| with divine worship. Later he chal- 
_ lenged sterile rationalism, and described 


the philosophical act as a personal, con- 


| templative attention to things, in which 
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| man begins to see how worthy of vener- 


ation the things really are. 

The subject of the present essay is 
even more unpopular, and it is a pleas- 
ure to watch the author deploy his 
forces against the expected “resistance” 
to an ancient truth so long neglected 
that now its bare expression is likely to 
provoke derision. If the philosophical 
act, to be fully itself, must participate 
in the contemplative, even more must 
the happiness act, to be fully itself, be 
located in the intuitive seeing whereby 
the intellect (not only of philosophers 
but of any man) possesses God, who is 
happiness itself and man’s last end. 

The desire for perfect happiness, 
which Kant called “the direct antithesis 
of the principle of morality” (thereby 
piously and unwittingly blaspheming 
the Creator), is the very law of our 
creatureliness and works within us by 
natural necessity. The lesser happinesses 
of this life reveal by their inadequacy 
the dynamism of that inner thirst which 
the Christian knows will be slaked only 
when the intellect “drinks” God in the 
beatific vision. 

On the sixth line from the bottom of 
page 56 an important negative seems 
to be omitted. The second chapter, 
which deals with freedom and unfree- 
dom in the craving for happiness, suf- 
fers from the brevity of the essay form. 
In particular, one might get the impres- 
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A four year Liberal Arts college for men conducted 
by the Diocesan Clergy of Davenport 
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COOPERATIVE TRAINING 
PROGRAM with INDUSTRY 


for Women NURSING EDUCATION 
4 year Degree 
3 year Diploma 


for information 
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The Faithful at Mass 

By William S, Abell—Written by a layman 
for the layman, this handy and readable book 
gives a thorough exposition of the history and 
meaning of the Mass liturgy, emphasizing the 
layman’s participation in the communal Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The book is so arranged that 
it can be used as a preliminary missal. Excel- 
lent for adults and essential for children. Can 
be a very practical textbook. 

Flexible Red Leatherette, August 18, $2.75 


Gospel Meditations 

By Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly. With a foreword by 
Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.—‘So thorough is the 
study of the text that the reader is reminded 
at times of Daniel-Rops or P. Lagrange or 
Romano Guardini.”—From The Foreword 
Rosmini, October, $4.00 


Priest, Philosopher and Poet 
By Claude Leetham. With a foreword by 
Giuseppi Bozzetti. This is a complete account 
of the life and writings of the many-sided 
genius of Antonio Rosmini. An invaluable 
book to the Italian scholar and Church his- 
torian. It contains a full exposition of his 
philosophy texts and the part he played in 
the Risorgimento. 

September, 532 pp., $7.50 


Holy Pagans of the Old Testament 


By Jean Danielou, S.J—‘A vigorous chal- 
lenge to all truthloving men to examine, in 
a new light, the cosmic implications of our 
Christian Liturgy.”—America 

Available now, $3.00 


5305 East Drive 
Baltimore 27, Md. 


— 
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sion that St. Thomas, as quoted on 
p. 23, was reduced to pious double talk. 
And, finally, has not the author himself 
answered the question he calls un- 
answerable, why we seek for happi- 
ness? 

In spite of whatever incompleteness 
is inseparable from brevity, Happiness 
and Contemplation is indeed a “pro- 
found and illuminating inquiry,” for 
which many readers will be profoundly 
grateful. Freperick A. HARKINS 


GOD AND HIS CREATION 


Ed. by Francis L. B. Cunningham, O.P. 
Priory Press. 516p. $4.95 


This is one of a series of college text- 
books designed to explain theology to 
students on that educational level. As 
the title indicates, this volume treats 
of the existence and nature of God; His 
providence and its consequences; the 


trinity of Persons; and the works of di- | 


vine creation. The authors are to be con- 


gratulated on having produced a work ° 


that is clear and concise. They have 
made extensive use of the writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas but, happily, they 
seem to have avoided, by means of felic- 
itous paraphrase, the technical termi- 
nology that would almost certainly 
alarm most students outside of ecclesias- 
tical seminaries. 

Nevertheless, it is a book which will 
demand much of the teacher who uses 
it. Because a great deal has been con- 
densed, the matter will not easily be 
grasped by students on the undergradu- 
ate level unless they are exceptionally 
well grounded in philosophy. For the 
trained theologian, on the other hand, 
the book will serve as a competent aid 
in refreshing his theological memory. 
Some may regret that the approach is 
more speculative than positive; howev- 
er, abstract reasoning is unavoidable 


when dealing with the tracts covered | 





in this volume. It is similarly no fault | 


of the authors that the book resembles 
nothing so much as a text on engineer- 
ing, but one can wish that it were other- 
wise. J. Epcar Bruns 


BAA BAA BLACK SHEEP 


By Col. Gregory “Pappy” Boyington. Put- 
nam. 384p. $4.50 


It’s necessary to resurrect a few com- 
fortable critical clichés to describe this 
volume (and “Pappy” probably hates 
clichés as much as he hates fawning 
politicians and some arrogant, self-seek- 
ing Marine Corps brass). 

Anyway, it is really meant when we 





The man who 
reads dictionaries 





FATHER HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J., 
literary editor of America and author of 
Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship, says: 


ve RITERS are not always good 

\X spellers, my friends and 
coworkers (or should it be co-work- 
ers?) tell me, so I look up the word 
in an effort to cooperate — or should 
it be co-operate (or perhaps codp- 
erate?). Dictionaries are fascinat- 
ing. depositaries of the linguistic lore 
of a people, and a tool that poor- 
spelling editors like me (like my- 
self?) should make more use of. 
Fowler would probably say, ‘of 
which I should make more use.’ But 
then, who is Fowler when we can 
prowl in Wesster’s New Worip 
Dictionary, College Edition. The 
‘American’ language? Yes, there is 
such a thing, and this dictionary is 
a wonderful source for good use 
of it.” 


Don't be misled! The word Webster alone 
is no guarantee of excelience. Make sure 
you get the ‘experts’ dictionary” — 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW | WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


















142,000 
entries 


1,760 pages. 


in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Edited by 
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The first two volumes— just out! 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? By Henri 
Daniel-Rops. Translated by J. R. 
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WHAT IS FAITH? By Eugene 
Joly. Translated by Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan * A comprehensive sur- 
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statement, “I believe in God.” 
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| say that this is a straightforward, hard- 

| hitting autobiographical adventure story 

| by one of the most glamorous figures 

| of World War II. It pulls no punches 

| in picturing the hollowness of war and 

| of being a hero, as “Pappy” sees these 
matters. 


| It is really two stories interwoven. | 
| The first concerns his adventures as a | 


| soldier of fortune with Claire Chen- 


| nault’s Flying Tigers and, later, with the | 


| Marine Corps Black Sheep Squadron of 
| World War II. The second story con- 
cerns his long-running battle with alco- 


| hol. He came out on top in his military | 


| career as a Congressional Medal of 
| Honor winner. But it’s safe to say he 


| cherishes more the invisible medal of | 
honor which is his for being victorious | 


| in the war with alcohol. 


His secret of success as an ace fighter | 


pilot? He says: “Months of preparation, 


| one of those few opportunities and the | 
judgment of a split second make an ace | 


| pilot.” His secret of success in winning | 
| his personal battle? He says: “In my 
| lengthy career of violence and fighting 


| this was the first time I ever won by | 
being counted out—by admitting to my- | 


self that I was powerless for a change. 


. Fortunately I know now that spir- | 


itual things are the only answer.’ 

The reader really sees war | 
the eyes of a fighter pilot. “Pappy’ 
| scorns the Hollywood’ version of the 
| “do-or-die type of lads.” The w ar “had 
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to be fought and had to be won” was | 
the simple attitude of the real pilots. | 
| Combat flying is “hours and hours of | 
| dull monotony sprinkled with a few mo- | 
ments of stark horror.” That horror is | 
_ packed into 30 seconds at most. 
| “Pappy” isn’t maudlin about his per- | 
| sonal problem, but approaches it as ob- | 
jectively as if it were an enemy plane. | 
| He admits he was “emotionally imma- | 
| ture” and says “perhaps the relief I | 
| possessed when flying ‘came from feel- | 
| ing inadequate on the ground.” | 
PauL J. PHELAN | 


( 


| THE TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST 


By Gerald Vann, O.P., and P. K. Meagher, | 
O.P. Sheed & Ward. 127p. $2.75 | 


The Temptations of Christ unites in | 

| rare felicity four marks of abiding | 
spirituality. It is rooted in Scripture, | 
deepened by centuries of Christian tra- | 
dition, broadened by personal insights | 
and quickened by language razor-edged | 
for the mind and still warm for the | 

| heart. 
The springboard is Scripture. Not a | 
| 

| 





| bare recital, but an effort to grasp the 
_ reality and the personality and the 
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strategy of Satan, to discover in what 
sense the story of the temptations is his- 
tory, how temptation could mean for 
the sinless Christ “a struggle just as real 
as our own and infinitely more intense 
and agonizing,” how the desert fore- 
shadowed and summarized a three-year 
conflict between true and false messian- 
ism. 

At the same time, the tempting of 
Christ is given contemporaneity by the 
observation of Augustine, “In Christ you 
were tempted.” In each of the three 
crises—stones or bread, the perils of the 
pinnacle, pride or freedom—Christ is 
seen as precursor of the Christian. His 
temptations prefigure our own, even in 
small details like the devil’s retirement 
“for a time.” His reactions are highly 
suggestive of what our own should be, 
whether as priest on the temple’s pin- 
nacle or as layman marked for God’s 
own and in danger of distressing God’s 
Spirit in subtle ways and gross. 

There are passages of fine perceptiv- 
ity: the symbolism of total self-giving in 
Magdalen’s pot of precious spikenard; 
the insistence, with Pére Lagrange, that 
the master idea of the three temptations 
is that “victory must come from God 
alone in accordance with His will, with- 
out any attempt to escape from it or do 
violence to it.” Other deep insights are 
the suggestion that charity rather than 
chastity might well be called “the holy 
virtue”; the observation that you can 
“become a ‘pillar of the parish’ not be- 
cause you love God but because you 
enjoy being a pillar”; the remark that 
“our lusts are a dark perversion of some- 
thing radiant.” 

There is Christian wisdom here— 
revelation and reason splendidly cou- 
pled. Wa TER J. BURGHARDT 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC: A Critical Study 


By Michael F. Moloney. Alan Swallow, 
Denver. 208p. $3.75 


The literary stature of Francois Mauriac, 
Nobel Prize winner, most of whose 
books have been translated into English, 
had not been the object of any solid 
studies in the United States up to the 
appearance of Prof. Moloney’s work. 
This is a thorough piece of research, the 
object of which is to assess Mauriac’s 
all too general reputation in the English- 
speaking world as an “exploiter of sex” 
and as a “pessimist” with regard to 
man’s destiny. 

This study, written in a form very 
close to that of standard doctoral disser- 
tations, is replete with footnotes and 
citations. If the reader is well acquainted 
with Mauriac’s output, the study will 
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serve as a review and a fascinating con- 
versation between two “Mauriaciens.” 
If, on the other hand, one has read but 
one or two of Mauriac’s books, this 
critical study will rapidly leave him out 
in the cold, unable to follow the various 
arguments. 

Prof. Moloney first treats of Mauriac’s 
literary and spiritual indebtedness. Here 


| there is very little speculation possible, 


since Mauriac took something from al- 


| most everybody preceding him, and 


especially from Montaigne and Pascal. 
Few writers have been as frank as 
Mauriac in acknowledging influence and 
leads from others, but nevertheless it is 
Pascal and Racine who determined the 


| spirit of his work. 


The author then proceeds to discuss 
the main masculine characters and then 


| the important female ones, who seem to 











be delineated better and in more detail. 
This technique entails a certain amount 
of repetition and overlapping. Discuss- 
ing a male character inevitably leads to 
discussing the females about him and 
hence when, in the subsequent chapter, 
the critic begins to talk about the same 
female, he must of necessity repeat 
many of his observations. Thus, in all 
subsequent chapters in the book: “The 
Metaphysic of Love,” “The Dark Com- 
passion,” “The Novelist and His Char- 
acters,” “The Lessons of the Masters,” 
and “The Symbolic Universe,” the same 
discussions figure. 

To appreciate and enjoy this work, 
one must first read or reread most of 
Mauriac. Then this study, which is es- 
sentially for the specialist, will shed light 
on the subject. We are sorry to call at- 
tention to a rather large number of mis- 
prints in both French and English, 
which mar a book otherwise very attrac- 
tive. PIERRE CouURTINES 


COME NORTH WITH ME 
By Bernt Balchen. Dutton. 318p. $5 


When Bernt Balchen was a boy, he 
asked himself: “What makes an explor- 
er?” He is still asking himself the same 
question today. The answer is found in 
this remarkable and very interesting 
autobiography. 

From the day in 1912 when he first 
met Roald Amundsen, fresh from his 
conquest of the South Pole, to almost 
forty years later when he landed at the 
Thule Air Base, Bernt Balchen lived 
many lives and has recounted all of 
them in this book. 

His accomplishments have been 
many. He flew Byrd across the Atlantic 
a short time after Lindbergh flew it; 
he piloted Byrd in the first plane that 
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ever crossed the South Pole; he estab- 
lished the U. S. Air Force in the Arctic, 
did bush flying there; founded airlines 
across the Arctic to Scandinavia; trans- 
ported refugees by air to England dur- 
ing the war; organized aid to the Nor- 
wegian resistance fighters; suggested 
and helped to plan the base at Thule. 

The story is told very well. It has 
been a long time since he used to say 
“Ve do it” to express his eagerness and 
self-confidence in facing a problem. His 
English is clear and concise, though in a 
few places he does use the “barracks 
language” of those he is describing. 

The format is excellent and the il- 
lustrations are many and well chosen. 
The book is a “must” for anyone inter- 
ested in exploration and flying, in study- 
ing the future trade paths of the world 
—or even for anyone who would like to 
see what fascinating lives some of their 
fellow men live. 

Bernt Balchen and the writer of this 
review share several heroes—Amundsen, 
Byrd, Bennett. I have another to add to 
my list—Balchen. DaniEL LINEHAN 


BASIL ANTHONY MARY MOREAU 
By Canon Etienne Catta and Tony Catta. 


Transl. by Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. 
Bruce. Vol. I, 1016p.; Vol. II, 1108p. $30 


“After the restrained but respectful 
homage paid at his funeral,” says this 
official biography, “heavy silence en- 
veloped the founder’s memory in the 
annals of the Congregation of Holy 
Cross.” The authors do not hesitate to 
use the word “rehabilitation” to describe 
this thoroughly documented study now 
appearing in two thick volumes. But this 
is anything but a whitewash. It is a 
scholarly effort to put the facts down for 
all to see, with the confidence that in the 
end the truth will redound to the credit 
of the subject and the benefit of his 
spiritual children. 

Basil Anthony Mary Moreau, who 
died in 1873, was one of the apostolic 
priests destined to play a leading role 
in the religious reconstruction of France 
after the Restoration. His zeal and his 
organizational abilities led him ultimate- 
ly to take over the direction of the 
Brothers of St. Joseph, founded shortly 
before by Canon Dujarié, and then to 
organize into a religious family the 
priests he had already gathered about 
him to preach missions in the parishes 
of France. In a third phase of his work 
he created the Society of Marianite Sis- 
ters. In 1835 Father Moreau established 
his center in the suburb of Le Mans, on 
an estate called Sainte-Croix, or Holy 
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Cross, which gave its name to the new 
congregation. 

Within a few years, the Congregation 
of Holy Cross was spreading to all cor- 
ners of the world, to Bengal, Algeria, 
Poland, Canada. In 1839 the bishop- 
elect of Vincennes called at Sainte- 
Croix to ask for brothers and priests to 
work in his distant diocese. The founder 
dispatched Father Sorin, Father of 
Notre Dame University, his future 
successor as superior general and also 
one of his chief crosses. 

The first volume recounts the early 
life of Father Moreau and his first suc- 
cesses with his congregation. The start 
of Notre Dame du Lac in Indiana is of 
particular interest to American readers. 
A rockier road is that traversed by the 
second volume, which incidentally, is 
tranlated from the as yet unpublished 
Vol. II of the French original. Father 
Moreau was termed “violent” and “ab- 
solutist.” Certain it was that his admin- 
istration aroused bitter opposition in his 
own family. The founder’s relations with 
bishops and with Roman authorities 
were not always marked with tact. Fi- 
nancial difficulties and lawsuits keyed 


up the already existing tension. In the 
end the founder was obliged to resign 
his life position as superior general. 
Later, he was even asked (by those 
whom he himself had admitted) wheth- 
er he wanted to leave the congregation. 
The story of Father Moreau’s refusal, 
despite a papal order, to go to the chap- 
ter in Rome—at which he rightly feared 
he would be made the scapegoat for 
everything that had gone wrong—re- 





quires close examination for its lessons 
on the subtleties of religious obedience. 

The biographers make no attempt to 
soften the unfortunate side of Father 


Moreau’s character. They are even less. 
sparing of the founder’s critics, includ- 


ing Father Sorin. They will admit that 
the dynamic and headstrong creator of 











Recommended to Educators 
as Textbooks, Reference Works or Supplementary Reading 





THE COLLEGE READING SERIES 
A Series of readings in the various so- 
cial sciences and branches of philosophy 
in which the conclusions of competent 
scholars are presented on subjects of im- 
portance for Catholic students. Each vol- 
ume is edited by a specialist in the field 
and is complete with an introduction and 
linking commentary. The following are 
now readv: 

Readings in the History of Western Civil- 
ization, Volume I, edited by Thomas P. 
Neill, Ph. D. $2.25 
Readings in the Philosophy of Nature, 
edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., S.T. D. 


$2.25 
Readings in Sociology, edited by Dr. 
Gordon C. Zahn $2.25 


Readings in the History of Western Civil- 
ization, Volume II, edited by Thomas P. 
Neill, Ph.D. 2 
Readings i in Economics, edited by Richard 
E. Mulcahy, S.J. November $2.25 
Readings in the History of Philosophy, 
Volume I: Ancient and Medieval Phi- 
losophy, edited by James Collins, Ph.D. 
November $2.25 


_——. OF THE CATHOLIC 
By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Translated by 
Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. “It is diffi- 
cult to find adequate words of praise for 
this calm, factual and absorbing survey of 
Church history.”—The Catholic Standard 

$7.50 
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CONTEMPORARY MORAL 
THEOLOGY 

Volume I: Questions in Fundamental 
Moral Theology 

By John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, 
S.J. A new series in moral theology deal- 
ing with the modern problems confront- 
ing today’s moralist, as well as the more 
recent opinions on traditional problems. 


$4.50 
SACRED DOCTRINE 
An Introduction to Theology 
By Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. An ideal 
initiation into the “word concerning God,” 
combining clarity of thought and compre- 
hensiveness of design. $4.50 


CHURCH HISTORY 

Volume I: Christian Antiquity 

By Dr. Karl Bihlmeyer, revised by Dr. 

Hermann Tuechle. Translated by Victor 

E. Mills, O.F.M. One of the most famous 

histories of the Church ever written, here 

translated from the thirteenth edition. 

Volumes two and three are in preparation 

and will be ready in late 1959 and 1960. 
$8.50 


HYMNS OF THE ROMAN LITURGY 
By Rev. Joseph Connelly, M.A. A clear 
translation in prose of one hundred and 
fiftv-four hymns. “It contains the Latin 
text of each hymn, a prose English trans- 
lation, and copious notes both historical 
and textual. The book repays careful 
study.”—Review for Religious $5.00 


Notre Dame probably saved the congre- 
gation from dissolution, though “after 
his own fashion.” If this tale of insub- 
ordination and discontent surprises the 
reader, it must be remembered that re- 
ligious life in that period of recovery 
from the effects of the French Revolu- 
tion, without a clear-cut civil, let alone 
canonical, status, was bound to pass 
through crises, even if strong personali- 
ties did not come upon the scene to 
make matters worse. 

Of Father Moreau’s charity and zeal, 
of his devotion to the Holy See and his 
services to the Church in France and 
elsewhere, particularly in reconstituting 
religious life and in advancing the cause 
of Catholic education, there is no doubt. 
If his trials were in part due to his own 
personality, his humility in adversity 
and his forgiveness of those who ostra- 
cized him come close to the heroism 
Mother Church looks for in those it pro- 
poses for our imitation. 

In 1947 the Archbishop of Le Mans 
erected a diocesan tribunal to organize 
the cause of beatification of the sub- 
ject of this biography. By that time, the 
Congregation of Holy Cross in all its 





DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 

By Msgr. G. Van Noort. Translated and 
revised by John J. Castelot, S.S. and Wil- 
liam R. Murphy, S.S. The first English 
translation of Msgr. Van Noort’s excellent 
Dogmatic Theology. The text has been 
completely re-thought and brought up to 
date. Two volumes are now ready. 
Volume I: The True Religion $6.00 
Volume II: Christ’s Church $7.00 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
A Companion to Liturgical Studies 

By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. “A com- 
prehensive view of the full scope of the 
liturgical life of the Church in Mass, sac- 
raments, sacramentals, and the Divine 
Office. It is designed to meet the require- 
ments of the student or layman interested 
in the liturgy of the Church as a whole.” 
—The Sign $7.00 


THE — SCRIPTURE 
MANUALS 
Carefully prepared with special needs of 
pulpit, study-group and classroom in 
mind, each volume contains an informa- 
tive introduction and a_verse-by-verse 
commentary by the noted Jesuit scholar, 
Father C. C. Mariindale. Now Ready: 
The Gospel According to St. Mark $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. John $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Luke $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew 
$3.00 
The Acts of the Apostles $3.50 
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branches had reached the total of 1,783 
religious. But long before that year, sec- 
ond thoughts had already begun to arise 
in the minds of the founder’s arch-ene- 
mies. Attributed to Father Sorin was 
this exclamation: “I was wrong! It was 
Father Moreau who was wise; we were 
only ignoramuses.” 

This is the new hagiography. Some 
readers, we hope not many, will be 
shocked at its candor. The rest of us will 
more likely be inspired by this realistic 
portrait of a holy man not too unhuman 
to be beyond imitation. 

Rospert A. GRAHAM 


THE CIVIL WARS 


By Samuel Daniel. Edited by Laurence 
Michel. Yale. 366p. $10 


Though the general reader can be for- 
given for not manifesting an insatiable 
desire to read the rather lengthy works 
of Samuel Daniel, many a general reader 
may be interested in this recent edition 
of one of his works as an illustration of 
excellent scholarship and attractive 
bookmaking. 

Popular in his own day, Daniel was 
one of those poets who could never sur- 
vive an epithet. Once tagged by Ben 
Jonson “well-languaged Daniel,” he be- 


came the private preserve of scholars 


who were less interested in him for his 
own unique qualities than in the in- 
fluence he may or may not have exerted 
on his contemporary, Will Shakespeare. 

Now for the first time the general 
reader has an excellent and accessible 
text of the Civil Wars, which gives the 
author a chance to be judged on his own 
merits. The critical apparatus reflects 
the judicious taste and high critical 
standards of the editor, Laurence 
Michel, associate professor of English 
at Canisius College, Buffalo. 

In an age when “new critics” are 
flourishing on every bush, it is important 
to recall that no criticism can be better 
than the text upon which it is based. 
Whatever the eventual judgment of the 
literary critic or literary historian on 
“well -languaged Daniel,” no _ poet 
blessed with such an edition of his 


works can ever complain that his case 


was inadequately presented. 
P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 


By Martin Heidegger. Transl. by W. Klu- 
back and J. T. Wilde. Twayne. 97p. $3 


A subtle reversal has occured during 
the past few years in the fortunes of 
the various existentialists. From being 
considered the most prominent repre- 


sentative, Sartre has steadily declined 
in interest for philosophers, though his 
plays are widely read by students. On 
the other hand, Heidegger has outlasted 
the political handicap of his early asso- 
ciation with the Nazis and is now being 
studied eagerly for his own thought. 
Perhaps the most dramatic sign of his 
rehabilitation was the invitation to lead 
a seminar in Normandy, France, during 
the summer of 1955. The topic of his 
address was the nature of philosophy, 
and his ideas dominated the sessions. 

It is this address which is now pub- 
lished in a bilingual edition, with a brief 
introduction by the translators. The bi- 
lingual arrangement is a necessity in 
Heidegger’s case, since his language is 
involved and his meanings peculiar to 
himself. Without achieving full success, 
the translation nevertheless conveys the 
substance of his view. 

Certain features stand out in Heideg- 
ger’s view of philosophy. It is intimately 
bound up with his study of the Greek 
thinkers and his preference for Hera- 
clitus. Philosophy is defined as “the ex- 
pressly accomplished correspondence 
which speaks in so far as it considers the 
appeal of the Being of being” or that- 
which-is. 

The mood or attunement of mind in 
which we do respond to the call of being 
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College 


FE sblished by the Jesuits and char- 
tered by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1863, Boston College 
is the largest Catholic university in 
New England. All of the colleges and 
schools of the University, with the ex- 
ception of undergraduate Arts and Busi- 
ness Administration, are coed. Resi- 
dence facilities on campus are restricted 
to undergraduate men. 

More than 9000 men and women 
are enrolled in the eleven schools and 
colleges of the University. There are 
129 Jesuit priests on the University 
faculty of 485 members. The under- 
graduate colleges offer programs lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s degree in arts, the 
physical sciences, business administra- 
tion, nursing and education. The mas- 
ter’s program is offered in the arts 
and sciences, business, education, and 
social work. The Graduate School offers 
programs leading to doctorate degrees 
in several departments of the arts and 
education. 

Eight of the schools and colleges are 
on the Chestnut Hill campus, which 
crosses the city boundaries of Boston 
and Newton. The schools of Nursing, 
Social Work, and Evening Arts are lo- 
cated at the intown center on Newbury 
Street in Boston. 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
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is not a vague emotion, but the aptitude 
of man’s nature for thinking and naming 
being. The stress on thought in the 
service of language indicates a closer re- 
lation of this existentialism to linguistic 
philosophy than either is ready to admit. 
This brief work will introduce the 
reader into the difficult and rewarding 
universe of Martin Heidegger. 

James CoLLins 


APPRENTICESHIPS IN AMERICA 
By Harry Kursh. Norton. 176p. $3.75 


With American industry crying for 
trained craftsmen in the higher skills, 
this book is timely. It is a down-to-earth, 
practical manual for young students 
pondering careers, for their counselors, 
parents and vocational guides. 

The author has gathered together 
practically all the information that any- 
one would need to approach intelligent 
consideration of a career in the skilled 
apprenticed trades. From a good sketch 
of the extent and need for apprentice- 
ships in America, the book proceeds to 
the advantages of such training for the 
individual worker, to a history and ex- 
planation of the apprentice relation, in- 
dustrial and governmental apprentice 
programs, Federal and State agencies 
concerned. There follow detailed treat- 
ment of some of the more popular crafts, 
a catalog of the scores of occupations 
with associated apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, a list of the major corporations 
maintaining apprenticeship programs, 
the setting of standards by govern- 
mental, employer and labor union co- 
operative effort. 

This is a simple and singleminded 
book, but eminently competent in what 
it aims to do: to give the names and 
addresses and the “what happens” and 
the “where” and the “how” of skilled 
apprentice training in America. It is well 
done. Mortimer H. Gavin 


THE SCHOLASTIC CURRICULUM AT 
EARLY 17th-CENTURY CAMBRIDGE 


By William T. Costello. Harvard. 221p. 
$4.50 


This is the stuff of scholarship, and 
Father Costello has put all future writers 
on 17th-century cultural history in his 
debt. He has given us a _ study of 
scholasticism in the life of a university. 
Specifically, the book treats of “the cur- 
riculum according to which our literary 
ancestors of the Renaissance and the 
earlier 17th century were trained at 
Cambridge.” 

Critics who are struck with the clarity 
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455 illustrations, cloth $2.00 


So great was the response to the publication of 
A CATHOLIC CATECHISM in the United 
States that we find ourselves compelled to produce 
a special popular edition of this outstanding 
work. Strongly and attractively bound and 
printed in good clear type, we have, by printing 
the illustrations in one color only—yet without 
detracting from their charm—been able to pro- 
duce a book that every Catholic school will be 
able to afford. No pupil need now be deprived 
of the benefits of using a work which not only 
teaches him about his faith but also encourages 
him to practice it as a true member of the 
church. 

“So finely conceived and executed a work is 
bound to have wide effects. I should be surprised 
if it does not meet with a very general accept- 
ance. 


Fr. John LaFarge, S.J., in America, New York 
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A CATHOLIC 
“— CATECHISM 


—multicolored edition—cloth, $4.95 


4th PRINTING! 


“Our teachers will gain much from their use of 
this splendid text, not only in the preparation of 
their classes but above all in acquiring that at- 
titude of mind and spirit which fashions the good 
news of salvation for our children and youth, to 
inform them and to impel them to action through 
Christ and in Him.” 

Catholic School Journal, Milwaukee 
“It gives promise of being a landmark. The new 
Catechism breaks cleanly away from the counter- 
Reformation manuals which took their shape 
tog what had been denied about the Catholic 
faith. 
Fr. Gerard S. Sloyan in The Commonweal, N. Y. 
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o ON THE FAITH 


by Fr. Josef Andreas Jungmann 


In this book Father Jungmann considers the 
many problems confronting teachers of Catholic 
doctrine today. Much space has been devoted to 
the discussion of catechetical methods, both gen- 
eral and specialized, to be used with pupils of all 
ages. An indispensable addition to the bookshelves 
of priests, religious, teachers, catechists and col- 
lege libr ‘iars. 
“A valuable book not only for teachers of religion 
but also for the intelligent layman who is aware 
of the ineffectiveness of much of what is com- 
monly taught about his faith.”’ 

Scrinium, Fribourg 


Ready Fall 1958, approx. $5.00 


ERDER AND HERDER 
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ssumption 


liberal arts 


a private, fully accredited, Catholic, 


college for men in the heart of New England 


Dedicated to 
GENERAL CULTURE through an inte- 


grated program, limited enrollment and in- 
dividual attention 

PROFICIENCY IN THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES through the Direct-Method of 
teaching, with special opportunities in the 
field of French 

PREPARATION FOR CAREER through a 
concentrated curriculum in specialized fields 
( Business, Pre-Professional, Languages, Edu- 


Assumption College, founded in 


Assumptionist Fathers. 


REGISTRAR: 
Rev. Louis F. Dion, A.A., 
500 Salisbury St., 
Worcester 9, Mass. 


and smoothness of Spenser, Bacon, Mil- 
ton and Dryden will find explained in 
this work the secret of those qualities. 
The author has dug for his material into 
old student notebooks, tutors’ directions, 
thesis broadsides, even commencement 
verse. The result is a concise, admirably- 


| written description of the ancient Cam- 


bridge curriculum. 
The university of 1640, while not ig- 


| noring English orations, concerned itself 
| particularly with the acquisition of “a 


classical, well-rounded Latin style, with 


| the particular purpose of success in the 
| public and private disputations and dec- 
| lamations on which a student’s prefer- 
| ment depended.” 


Content, however, was not sacrificed 


| to style. The Cambridge student was 
| expected to master the sciences, which 
| were grouped together as metaphysics, 
| physics, mathematics and cosmography. 
| This too neat arrangement, however, 


concealed an_ intransigence which 
“seemed to excuse Cambridge dons, and 
too many other scholastic masters, from 
any obligation to rethink the old cur- 


| riculum in terms of the busy findings of 


established 1929) 1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. | 


the new mathematics and the New 
Sciences.” 

The venerable canard that dismisses 
scholasticism as nothing more than some 
weird business of dancing angels and 
pinheads will be a little harder to per- 
petuate after this scholarly study. 

Neri G. McCuskEy 


FOR FUTURE DOCTORS 
By Alan Gregg. U. of Chicago. 165p. $3.50 


Alan Gregg joined the Rockefeller 
Foundation for Medical Research soon 
after receiving his medical degree from 
Harvard University. He served success- 
fully as associate director of medical 
education and as director of medical 
sciences from 1921 to 1957. His in- 
fluence on present-day medicine through 
training programs for physicians and 
medical investigators is very great. 
This book presents a series of 11 es- 
says and addresses written in a facile 


| style and with obvious zest for literary 


1904, is under the direction of the | 


tradition. Many of the topics are in- 
triguing: “Responsibility Teaches” is an 
autobiographical sketch of the first 
critical responsibility of the author as an 
interne; it is lightly yet poignantly 
written. “Our Anabasis” discusses the 


| value of the shared experiences with the 


past. “Creativeness in Medicine” in- 
dicates the importance in life of in- 


| dividual opinion and of a scale of values. 
| “Language and the Practice of Medi- 


cine” is an apostrophe to the spoken and 





cation, Foreign Affairs, Social Studies ) : 
| written word. 
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HOLY CHILD 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Accredited. 


College preparatory and general 
course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dra- 
matics. Outdoor sports. 


Resident and Day School 
Grades Five to Twelve 


In beautiful Ramapo Valley. 
40 minutes from New York City. 
Catalogue. 


Address The Prefect. 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


Logic 
An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 





Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


“A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per eapy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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This is an inspiring book; while di- 
rected to neophytes in medicine, it may 
indeed prove more inspiring to those 
who have shared the experience of the 
practice of medicine over a long period 
of time—“the community of experiences 
that all doctors share—and only doc- 
tors.” Here, then, are essays in the great 
tradition, embellished with numerous 
apt and pungent quotations—evidence 
of the author’s wide and interested read- 
ing. They may awaken some nostalgic 
feeling for the old days of Agnes Rep- 
plier and Hazlitt. This book will delight 
the medical reader, and, even more, the 
teacher and student of English litera- 
ture. A. R. VONDERAHE 


THE THUNDER AND THE SUNSHINE: 
A Biography of Joseph Conrad 
By Jerry Allen. Putnam. 256p. $4.50 


As a biography of Joseph Conrad, this ~ 


study is curiously disproportioned; 
moreover, it treats the Anglo-Polish 
writer’s life rather more novelistically 
than biographically. Nevertheless, the 
book justifies itself. For, in a very real 
sense, Conrad’s life was actually more 
romantic than the most romantic novel; 
and Miss Allen does manage to com- 
municate to us an unusually vivid im- 
pression of what the essential Conrad 
personality must have been. Besides, 
her disproportionate concentration on 
Conrad’s Marseilles years provides a 
key to the most intriguing mystery in the 
whole Conrad story: the real identity of 
the girl whose portrait he set down un- 
der the name of Rita de Lastaola in that 
most autobiographical of his novels, 
The Arrow of Gold. 

It was clear enough, not only from 
The Arrow, but from sundry hints in 
the letters and in the tantalizingly 
oblique autobiographies, that Rita’s 
original had been the great love of Con- 


rad’s youth and the haunting memory of | 


his maturity. The real story, which Miss 
Allen documents fully and convincingly, 
is even more bizarre than Conrad’s in- 
vention. Shaw wrote it as Pygmalion; 
Dumas fils as Camille; Thackeray as 
Henry Esmond—in this latter case the 
parallels were complete right down to 
the wildly implausible business of a 
royal pretender as rival lover. 

The enigmatic lady of Marseilles had 
been, in life, a Hungarian peasant girl 
who, under the name of Paula de 
Somoggy—or Somogyi—was the mistress 
of Don Carlos, the Carlist pretender, 
for whom Conrad once risked his life 
as gunrunner. After the pretender finally 
repudiated Paula for reasons of state, 
she married a Spaniard of Don Carlos’ 




















revised 


and enlarged 


BASIC 
SOCIOLOGY 


By Eva J. Ross, Ph.D. 


Now... 


Here is the college sociology text 
which answers these and hundreds 


of other questions: 
What exactly is sociology? 
What are its uses? 


What philosophers are behind 


some sociological works? 


Where, when, 


and how do 


Catholics differ in sociologi- 


cal studies? 


What are the major methods of 


sociology? 


What have sociologists discov- 
ered about the structure and 
function of religion and other 
basic social institutions in the 


U. S. A.? 


What has been the importance 
of recent population mobility 


in the U. S.? 





WESTERN 
SOCIAL 
THOUGHT 


By Ernest Kilzer, Ph.D., and 
Eva J. Ross, Ph.D. 


Provides a thoroughly scientific, 
complete, and interesting survey of 
the history of social thought, in- 
cluding theories of socialism, Com- 


munism, and sociology. 


$6.50 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


109 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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The new book by 
the author of 
Lives of the Saints 


PROPHECY 
FULFILLED 


The Old Testament 
Realized in the New 


By ABBE OMER ENGLEBERT 
and CANON RENE AIGRAIN 


e With clarity and depth, this 
book presents the thread of con- 
tinuity that unites the Old Testa- 
ment with the New. The history 
and doctrine that are contained 
in the Old Testasent are sum- 
marized and presented with one 
focus in mind: showing the Old 
Covenant as preparing the way 
for the New, which in turn is its 
continuation and fulfillment. The 
account is substantiated through- 
out with references to the Bible, 
and the relevant passages are 
quoted in full so that the reader 
may have the texts before him. 
There are separate chapters on 
the nature of God, the person of 
the Messiah, the universal char- 
acter of revealed religion, the 
future life, the moral law and the 
manner of worshipping and pray- 
ing to God. A must for the serious 
student of the Bible, this book 
will be a storehouse of knowledge 
and inspiration for the general 
reader. IMPRIMATUR. $3.95 


“Essential for educators, 
clergy, parents and youth 
alike.” —America 


THE POPES 
ON YOUTH 


By THE REV. RAYMOND B. FUL- 
LAM, S.J. “A remarkable book. 
. . . This is the first time that a 
work of such large scope has 
appeared on youth guidance as 
seen through the eyes of the 
Vicars of Christ on earth.”— 
America. IMPRIMATUR. $5.00 


At your bookseiler 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 


119 West 40th S:, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


| choosing and lived and died in Paris, a 
veritable marquise. 

| Certain newly rediscovered evidence 
| in the shape of a letter of Conrad’s 


| uncle, printed in full in the London 
| Times Literary Supplement for Dec. 6, 











Ursuline 


| 1957, suggests that Miss Allen—she | 
| brushes aside this evidence all too 


| 


tive on one important point. Conrad’s 
| Marseilles wound may well have been 





| self-inflicted, and not the result of a duel 
fought over Paula with an American 
soldier of fortune. In either case, that 


was at the bottom of things; and the 
romantic lover almost lost his life for 
love before the romantic novelist’s great 
career began. 

It was full four decades after that 
October pistol shot that Conrad set it 
all down in The Arrow of Gold. He was 
no longer “unconscionably young”; and 
the book must be ranked among his 
comparative failures. But, long before, 
Paula de Somoggy had drifted, a beau- 
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tiful, enigmatic wraith, through the 
greater romances from Almayer’s Folly 
to Victory. Cuar.eEs A. Brapy 


WORLD POLITICS 


By A. F. K. Organski. Knopf. 461p. $7.50 | 


STRATEGIC SURRENDER 
By Paul Kecskemeti. Stanford. 287p. $5 


The first of these two volumes is an 
examination of international politics 
during the last few centuries by a politi- 
cal scientist whose approach to interna- 


| cavalierly, by the way—may be too posi- | 
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pathetic “lady of situations” probably 


tional relations is in “the tradition of | 


the sciences rather than that of the hu- 
manities or the arts.” Defending this 
kind of approach, the author stresses 
that it is both rational and empirical and 


possesses the further advantage of not | | 


only describing the facts but explaining 
them as well. His emphasis is on “a 
search for general principles, for regu- 
larities, for patterns that recur in case 


America e 
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after case, and . . . for the casual ex- 
planations that underlie these regulari- 
ties.” 

The body of this study is divided into 
three parts. First, there is a study of the 
concepts embraced by the idea of the 
nation, e.g., nationalism, the nature of 
national power, etc. Second, we are in- 
troduced to international relations. A 
good chapter on colonialism is followed 
by a treatment of the new colonialism, 
which Organski divides into “economic 
dependencies” and “satellites.” There 
ensues a highly critical analysis of the 
balance of power. Part two concludes 
with an examination of the power transi- 
tion that has recently taken place in the 
world, followed by a good chapter on 
diplomacy. Thirdly, international organ- 
ization is discussed. 

Having now reached certain conclu- 
sions, e.g., international organization, 
like diplomacy, is powerless both to 
guarantee peace and to perpetuate the 
presently existing international order, 
the author permits himself the luxury 
of indulging in some predictions. 

The first is that “nations will continue 
to be the significant units of action in 
world affairs” until such time as the last 
nation in the world becomes industrial. 
This is another way of saying that there 
is little prospect of world government 
for a long time to come. 

The second is that the distribution of 
power among nations will continue to 
shift during this same period of time 
and that it will be at the expense of 
the Western nations. 

Finally, war with Russia is “highly 
likely in 15 to 25 years,” but if we can 
escape it there is less likelihood that the 
new leader of the Communist world, 
China, will go to war with us. This is 
because it will not be necessary for a 
highly industrialized China to go to war 
to assert world leadership. 

The chief weaknesses with what is 
otherwise a first-rate piece of writing 
and interpretation are two. One is that 


crystal-gazing continues to stand out- 
side the realm of the proper apparatus | 
of scholarship. The second is that the | 
type in which this book is set is micro- | 
scopic, thereby placing a burden of no | 


mean proportions upon the reader. 


Strategic Surrender is an extremely | 
well-written, thoughtful exercise con- | 


cerned with strategic surrender as a 
problem in political theory. The theo- 
retical problem is cast within the frame- 
work of the transition from war to peace 
when one side is completely victorious 
over the other. It is the task of the theo- 
rist to lay down the general conditions 
that determine whether or not the cessa- 
tion of hostilities will involve surrender. 
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The job is made more difficult not only 
by strategic constraints but also because 
both political objectives and the beliefs 
of the belligerents are involved. 
Kecskemeti explores the question of 
why unconditional surrender of the 
enemy became such an overpowering 
objective in the two world wars of this 
century and raises another question in 
connection with this. Did the victorious 
leaders in World War II have a very 
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clear idea of the implications of uncon- 
ditional surrender? The answer is a re- 
sounding no. 

The formula of unconditional sur- 
render was an unfortunate one, marked 
by a distressingly poor conception. This 
formula clearly implied that the enemy’s 
bargaining power would be a factor of 
zero. By case studies of the four major 
surrenders in World War II, it is demon- 
strated conclusively that the losers in 
each instance all possessed a bargaining 
power in excess of zero. Even as a theo- 
retical problem in political theory this 
would be the case. 

In conclusion, the altered strategic 
picture in the nuclear age will strongly 
affect the problem of surrender in the 
future, as well as other political aspects 
of both war and peace. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 


TELEVISION 


Canon 35 of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation has aroused vigorous opposition 
among many of those concerned with 
the coverage of news for radio and tele- 
vision. 

This resolution, which is not legally 
binding, holds that “the broadcasting or 
televising of courtroom proceedings are 
calculated to detract from the essential 
dignity of the proceedings, distract the 
witness, degrade the court and create 
misconceptions with respect thereto in 
the minds of the public and should not 
be permitted.” 

Among those who have been out- 
spoken in criticism of this resolution is 
John Daly, vice president in charge of 
news and special events for the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company, and mod- 
erator of “What’s My Line?” on CBS 
television. 

Mr. Daly disagrees strongly with the 
idea that telecasting or broadcasting of 
trials would work to the disadvantage of 
the defendant. He puts his case this 
way: “If there is any validity to the 
concept that public trials are a protec- 
tion against injustice and malpractice of 
law, then, by pure arithmetical progres- 
sion, the more public the trial, the 
greater the assurance that the defen- 
dant’s rights are fully protected.” 

Mr. Daly said this during a recent 
conversation with the writer. But he has 
discussed the subject many times before. 
Once, in a talk before members of the 
Bar Association, he considered the argu- 
ment that cameras and microphones cre- 
ate a psychological barrier, frightening 
some persons and encouraging others to 
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| embroider testimony to create a more 
dramatic effect. To refute this, he turned 
to an honorable source of legal know- 
ledge—William Blackstone—and offered 
the following quotation: 


The open examination of wit- 
nesses, in the presence of all man- 
kind, is much more conducive to the 
clearing up of truth than the private 
and secret examination, taken down 
in writing before an officer. A witness 
may frequently depose that, in pri- 
vate, which he will be ashamed to 
testify in public. 

To fortify this statement, Mr. Daly 


submitted from the writings of Jeremy 
Bentham, the English philosopher and 
jurist, this passage: 

In many cases, say rather in most, 
the publicity of the examination op- 
erates as a check upon their men- 
dacitv and incorrectness. Environed, 
as he sees himself, by a thousand 
eyes, contradiction, should he hazard 
a false tale, will seem ready to rise up 
in opposition to him from a thousand 


tongues; many a known face, every | 


unknown one, presents to him a pos- 
sible source of detection from whence 
the truth he is struggling to suppress 
may, through some unsuspected chan- 
nel, be brought forth to his confusion. 


Obviously the issues involved in tele- 
vision and radio coverage of court pro- 
| ceedings are not simply resolved. 
Among the considerations are the de- 
fendant’s right to a fair trial and the 
freedom of the press. There have been 
| conflicting legal opinions about the 
question and these differences extend to 
laymen. 
| Mr. Daly’s views cannot win unani- 
mous approval. It is interesting to note, 
however, that he has already declared 
them publicly before an organization 
that had expressed its formal opposition 
to his attitude on this question. He is to 
be commended for taking a forthright 
stand on behalf of his convictions. 
J. P. SHANLEY 


FILMS 


THE MATCHMAKER (Paramount), 
Thornton Wilder’s stylized and highly 
inventive comedy, for which he not 
only wrote the text but also devised a 
| new set of comedy conventions, was a 
| great success on the stage. It was prob- 
| lematical, however, whether that suc- 

cess could be duplicated on the screen. 

In the first place the play’s comedy 
style was Wilder’s variation in a late 
19th-century setting on the kind of 
| 18th-century farce in which coincidental 
| meetings, overheard conversations and 
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Reverend Bishop of Hartford. Address: 
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other arbitrary plot contrivances are 
the order of the day and people escape 
from embarrassing predicaments by 


leaping into closets or under furniture | 


or by disguising themselves as the op- 
posite sex. This air of mannered arti- 


ficiality was further compounded by | 
having the characters take time out now | 


and again to express directly at the audi- 
ence various gems of fractured wisdom 
distilled from the author’s offbeat out- 
look on life, love, money, adventure, 
etc. Mannered artificiality, by and large, 
is a commodity a little of which goes a 
long way in the literal-minded screen 
medium. 


In attempting to overcome this diffi- | 


culty the late Don Hartman, producer, 
and director Joseph Anthony were most 
fortunate in getting Shirley Booth to 
play the title role. As a devious middle- 
aged widow who captures a prosperous 


Yonkers widower in marriage by pre- 


tending to look for a wife for him else- | 
where, Miss Booth achieves just the | 


right balance for screen purposes be- 
tween bravura acting technique and 
personal warmth and is a delight. Paul 
Ford, as the opinionated old skinflint 
of a merchant and reluctant bridegroom, 
who is saved from being utterly ob- 
noxious only because his erroneous con- 
viction that he is a shrewd man makes 
him rather touchingly defenseless, very 
nearly matches her performance. 
Others caught up willy-nilly in the 
convolutions of Wilder’s romantic farce 
are the merchant's ill-used but resilient 
clerks (Anthony Perkins, Robert Morse) 
and the milliner who obviously is not 
going to be allowed to marry an elderly 
man when a young one is available. 
Script writer John Michael Hayes has 
drastically altered this last role to fit the 





gamin personality of Shirley MacLaine | 


and in the process has done some vio- 
lence to the balance and—though the 
word seems strange in the circumstances 
—the plausibility of the original. Some 
other changes made in the transition 
from stage to screen are equally inex- 
plicable and unhelpful. In general, 
though, the movie negotiates a tricky 
course skilfully and is on an altogether 
higher level than the average screen 
comedy. [L of D: A-I] 


ME AND THE COLONEL (Colum- | 
bia) is also based on a successful stage | 





comedy and one that would not appear | 


to present any particular problems in 


adaptation. Yet it is a considerable dis- | 


appointment. 

The original play was the approxi- 
mately 15-year-old “Jacobowsky and 
the Colonel.” Its subject was the almost 
contemporary flight from newly occu- 
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pied France of a humble Jew, who had 
been driven from so many countries by 
Nazi expansion that he had a liberal 
education in the art of escape, and an 
aristocratic Polish officer, who knew 
how to do nothing less conspicuous than 
lead a cavalry charge and who was anti- 
Semitic to boot. 

When first produced this story was 
topical, which it no longer is. But even 
then its chief appeal seemed to lie in 
the clash between, and gradual recon- 
ciliation of, the two contrasting char- 
acters, which is a timeless and universal 
theme. Somehow the movie version 
does not make this dual character study 
nearly as touching and/or amusing as 
it was intended to be, though the “new” 
Danny Kaye, with homburg and mus- 
tache, and without vocal gymnastics, 
does a commendable straight acting 
job as Jacobowsky, and Curt Jurgens 
is an accomplished foil as the colonel. 

One flaw is the film’s extremely lei- 
surely pace. Its basic difficulty seems 
to be that, shorn of the topical and 
propaganda supports they once had, 
the characters do not have enough 
depth or the story enough conviction 
to carry the full load. [L of D: A-III] 

Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 


The man who thinks he is worth some- 
thing, when in truth he is worth nothing 
at all, is merely deluding himself (Gal. 
6:3; Epistle for the Fifteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost). 





There is a particular point on which 
both the thunderous prophets of the 
Old Testament and the authentic saints 
of the Christian tradition show an im- 
pressive unanimity in their weightiest 
and most solemn pronouncements. The 
particular point is that created man, 
utterly dependent as he is on the most 
high, uncreated and omnipotent God, 
must at all costs avoid the subtle spir- 
itual inflation which is pride. 

It goes without saying that human 
sensuality comes in for many a hard 
knock at the hands of these same and 
certainly reliable authorities on the 
whole pressing problem of attaining to 
God. And yet, there really is a detect- 
able difference of emphasis. Sinful man 
must indeed learn to control those vio- 
lent appetites of his which work havoc 
with both his dignity and his destiny. 
But man is not for a moment to flirt or 
fiddle with genuine self-esteem, self- 
exaltation, self-idolatry. First, because 
pride in man is so dreadfully danger- 
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ous. Second, because it is so fearfully 
foolish. 

St. Paul adverts to both these argu- 
ments in our present Mass-lesson. In 
one of his most winning passages the 
apostle cautions his Galatian converts 
not to come down like an avenging 
avalanche on the fellow who might be 
found guilty of some fault—a zealot 
tendency which Paul may ruefully have 
detected in his own fiery nature. If 
someone fails or lags or (in the horrible 
contemporary jargon) goofs, his fellow- 
Christians ought to show a spirit of gen- | 
tleness in correcting him. | 

After all, it is fairly risky business | 
to play the universal and self-appointed | 
reformer or general custodian of words 
and deeds. Have an eye upon thyself; 
thou too wilt perhaps encounter temp- 
tation. Besides, all fraternal correction 
ought, like the true charity it is supposed | 
to be, to begin at home. Everyone should | 
examine his own conduct; then he will | 
be able to take the measure of his own 
worth; no need to compare himself with 
others. 

It would be laughable, if it were not 
so truly brainless, how we all give our- 
selves away when we undertake the 
ever delectable chore of criticizing oth- 
ers. As Chesterton observed, the philo- 
sophical critics who set themselves up 
to establish the local limitations of 
Christ’s ethical teaching did certainly, 
and to everyone’s complete satisfaction, 
succeed in demonstrating the local limi- 
tations of the critics. When I declare— 
always in the friendliest way—that so- 
and-so is not only a so-and-so but also 
a nitwit, or, even better, a nitwit to 
boot, I must inevitably leave it to my | 
hearer to assume that I am not a nit- 
wit, whether to boot or not to boot. | 
Otherwise, why should the afflicted | 
listener be expected to pay any atten- 
tion to my brand of nitwittery? 

Once, when I heard a good man 
pound a table and shout that he never 
made general statements, I was seized, 
after my delight had subsided, with a 
scruple or, rather, by a horrid fear. How 
often, I wondered, have I who must so 
regularly speak to others been actually 
in the position of Peter in his celebrated 
argument with Paul: he stood self-con- | 
demned; condemned by the words from 
his own lips? How easy it is (though 
it might seem unlikely) for anyone to 
let the cat out of the bag by putting his 
foot in his mouth! 

St. Paul is right, as usual. Bear the 
burden of one another’s failings; then | 
you will be fulfilling the law of Christ. | 
The apostle might have added: the | 
contrary is the law of lunacy as well as | 
of pride. Vincent P. McCorry, s.J. | 
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(Correspondence Continued from p. 564) 
to begin involving the laity in some of the 
“more important” area of decision in the 
parish’s life? JosEPH MULHOLLAND 


Floral Park, N. Y. 


Parish Bookracks 


Eprror: Father Joseph Erhart’s “Found: 
A Catholic Bookshop” (Am. 8/16) moves 


| us to express our conviction, after a year 


and a half of sponsoring our parish maga- 


| book service, that the Catholic reading 


problem is primarily one of availability and 


| price. We specialize in paperbacks from 


20¢ to $1.50. Our project in the church 
vestibule requires a half-hour to set up and 
can be duplicated at a cost of $200 at the 
very most in display equipment and _ in- 
ventory. 

St. Josepu’s Hoty NAME SOCIETY 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Parallel Lives 


Eprror: Dr. Magaret’s fable of the “Two 
Intellectuals: Parallel Lives” (Am. 8/23), 
if taken seriously, might be read by a 
college administrator as a warning against 
hiring Catholic faculty members. The 
imaginary Dr. Finnegan’s admirable ful- 
filment of his religious-family obligations 
seemed to absolve him from any guilt in 
not rendering to Caesar the full share of 
what Caesar was paying him a salary for. 
Most faculty members feel it part of their 
academic obligation to keep informed on 
current developments in their fields by 
reading those scholarly journals that lay on 
the Finnegan table unread. 

Even aside from this matter of profes- 
sional duty, I find it difficult to conceive of 
a home with any appreciation, even at the 
most amateur level, for things intellectual 
where, when the children were little, one 
could not read for an hour now and then 
when they were asleep—or where, when the 
children were older, :it might not do them 
good to see an adult occasionally absorbed 
in a book. 

Let us hope Dr. Finnegan is not typical 


| of the Catholic intellectual. 


ANNE LOUTHAN 


Garden City, N. Y. 


Epitor: Congratulations to AMERICA and 
to Dr. Magaret for “Parallel Lives.” Father 


| Gannon, Joseph Breig and the editors of a 


few diocesan weeklies will perhaps take 
this article as new support for the “things- 
aren’t-as-bad-as-some-people-make - out” 
side in the current controversy about Cath- 
olic intellectuals. 

But Dr. Magaret’s article has the univer- 


| sal quality of objectivity and detachment, 


and is therefore productive of more than 
one inference. Of course, the Christian 
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approach to family life means less time for 
study and for writing. I think it would be 
bad, however, were anyone to go on from 
there and conclude that things are rosy 
because our professors are living integrated 
rather than intellectual lives. I am sure 
the author never intended to provide grist 
for any such antischolarship mill. 

To get down to brass tacks. If Dr. Maga- 

ret’s hypothetical college had paid Dr. 
Finnegan a family living wage, perhaps he 
could have taken those summers for re- 
search and writing. I hope that the same 
readers who will undoubtedly applaud 
what they will take to be a blow against 
the Ellis-Cavanaugh position will also 
reflect on this. Perhaps some of them might 
even be in positions to do something about 
faculty salaries. DaNiEL B. CARROLL 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Eprror:Is there no middle ground between 
the alternatives presented by Dr. Magaret? 
Must all productive scholars limit their 
families and neglect their children? There 
is much truth in her picture of the Catholic 
intellectual, but it is equally true of many 
non-Catholics who, if they do not reach 
Dr. Olson’s pinnacle, still manage to hold 
their own. 

Instead of encouraging Catholic scholars 
to continue in their present lethargy by 
offering them a comfortable alibi behind 
which to hide, we should be making a more 
positive attempt to remedy the situation. 
Many a struggling scholar does not have a 
private study at home and yet succeeds in 
writing worth-while articles and books by 
utilizing the university library studies or 
stack desks. What is needed is not so much 
the physical plant, but the will to work— 
and this brings me to my point. 

If the Catholic scholar is handicapped 
as described by Dr. Magaret, his drive and 
determination must be that much greater 
to overcome the disadvantage. Of course, 
his economic problem must be considered, 


and Catholic universities should award 
summer research grants to promising 


scholars, as do many secular institutions, 
to obviate the necessity of teaching every 
summer. But a higher motivation is needed 
to justify this demand on his energies and 
to sustain his efforts— he must have a sense 
of mission: his career must be a true voca- 
tion. 

Can we not appeal to the idealism of 
potential scholars in our Catholic colleges 
and universities and present the career of 
the Catholic intellectual as an opportunity 
for serving the Church in an area where it 
needs dedicated servants? The scholar’s 
search for truth without bias or prejudice 
is a service to God, the author of truth. 
Let’s stop feeling sorry for ourselves and 
get to work: “ad majorem Dei gloriam.” 

Joun N. Pappas 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 








Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully 
accredited. Two-year college transfer with 
terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial, Art, Music (including harp). Four- 
year college preparatory high school on 
adjoining campus. Social, educational and cul- 
tural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resi- 
dent, day. Please state age, grade in school. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. C. 


Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 
Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director ef Admissions 


New Jersey 





COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training | 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


tf. . Minutes From New York City 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York, N.Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada, 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Paris and 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park. Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Ke- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision, Fire-proof buildings. 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Phone 800 


Provost, Newburgh, New York 


Pennsylvania 


RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 





Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 


Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 





Immaculata College 


Acero liberal arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., -Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, 
pect economics, teacher training; pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early appli- 
cation advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box 
A, IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immacylata, Pa. 








Vocations 








£ 
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XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers 


formation write: 


Paul, C.F.X., 
Maryland. 


invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
Brother 
Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 








100 DUJARIE HALL 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Serve God Through 
@ Teaching ® Writing 
@ Social Work @ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 


For information write: 


BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 











THE DAUGHTERS 


OF CHARITY 
of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 


children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 


Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 


























As your pupils grow — into doctor, teacher, housewife, work- 
man, priest — their ideas and attitudes toward God... their 
fellow man... their world . . . must mature with them. What 
they read now will influence their future. 

As boys and girls read their MESSENGERS in the classroom 
today, they are forming habits that will carry over into adulthood 
. . . they are made conscious of their responsibility to live as 
informed, articulate Christian citizens. 

To satisfy the specific needs of different ages, there are weekly 
MESSENGERS for every grade — three separate weekly editions 
of OUR LITTLE MESSENGER for grades 1, 2, and 3; the JUNIOR 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER for grades 3-6; and the YOUNG CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER for grades 6-9. 

Make certain your pupils get this important help today — 
that keeps tomorrow in mind. Have them use the MESSENGERS 
every week. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 





























